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Better | Output per Man-Hour 


ara with LEHMANN 
era ee SIGHT-0-MATIC 
9 ) CONTROL 


HE new Lehmann 651-CV Five Roll Chocolate Refing 
with Sight-O-Matic Control substantially increases out | 
put and fineness of chocolate. By reducing the human ele 
ment in three important adjustments—roll pressure, take-o 
knife pressure, and roll temperature—optimum settings ar 
assured without waste of time. 
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Half of the handwheel adjustment positions are eliminated 
Adjusting the two handwheels at the top roll automatically 
adjusts Rolls No. 2 and No. 3. An ingenious method of con 
trolling take-off knife pressure prevents the loss of materi 
that is often a disadvantage of older types of refiners. Roll 
temperatures are indicated on dials, one at each roll wate 
4 outlet. Another at the water inlet manifold shows the tem: 


(2) Effect of Handwheel (3) Sactinntie Discharge perature at that point. 


mt i in- Control provides means . ° 
gp og a » ear pet cali Bo euroae Definitely, the Lehmann 651-CV Chocolate Refiner is a lon 


for most efficient take-off. step forward in the mechanization of chocolate refining. 


OTHER LEHMANN CHOCOLATE PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 


lehmann Model 88 q Lehmann Model 
DSL Cracker and Illustrated here are some of the other units of 40M-U 4000 Ib. 


Fenner Lehmann Chocolate Processing equipment. Emulsifier 
Each is characterized by the high quality of 

product process it provides. The excellent engi- 

neering incorporated in the designs of these 

machines is the result of many years of speciali- 

zation in chocolate production machinery. 





Lehmann Model 35Q 
Thermal Equalizer 
Lehmann Model 10M 
1000 Ib. Paste Mixer 


Lehmann Model 913 
ACL Three Roll 
Liquor Mill ale Perey 4 

Lehmann Model e' 


48D-N Triple Mill Dise Conche 


Send for complete information on any of above units. 


Tum J. M. LEHMANN COMPANY, 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: 546 NEW YORK AVE., LYNDHURST, N. J. 
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The latest in modern processes and equipment . . . . the adaptation of 

new low-temperature extraction techniques . . . adequate, unhurried 

research into the micro-chemistry of basic flavoring. With such unmatched 
technical background it's logical that Alva Flavors are better. 


dva. imitation Lime Oil 


offers the candy maker a real economy with no deviation in flavor quality 
» &@ « « an imitation, brilliantly matching the flavor of pure oil of limes. 


is a lon 
ning. 
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ALVA FLAVORS 


SY¥OAVI14 VAITY 


Used: Ya ounce per 100 Ibs. of hard candy. 


Have you seen the ALVALUE Line of imitation hard candy flavors? 
Cherry - Grape - Pineapple - Raspberry - Strawberry - Banana. 


VAIY 


Write for the big complete ALVA 
catalog and see ALVA Flavors’ com- 
plete line in every quality, strength 
and price class. 


ALVA FLAVORS 


VAN AMERINGEN-HAEBLER, INC. 
521 WEST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK 19, N. %: 
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Maybe that's his favorite, but we’ve a hunch he wouldn't 
pass up any one of a dozen different effects 

if they had the luscious goodness of every 

FRITZSCHE flavor. That's the advantage of dealing with 
an experienced and old-established firm. It offers not just an 
occasional outstanding specialty. Its entire line is outstanding. 
Every item offered is the dependable, time-proven result 
of long scientific effort to achieve the ultimate 

in flavor perfection. To satisfy all tastes, 

flavor your line of sweet goods with products 

from the house of FRITZSCHE. . 

A FIRST NAME IN FLAVORS SINCE 1871. 


A’ 


Aro. uj Mies 5 Gg [4% & s 
PORT AUTHORITY BUILDING, 76 NINTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES and *STOCKS: Atlanta, Georgia, Boston, Massechusetts, *Chicago, Illinois, Cincinnati, 
Obio, Cleveland, Obio, *Los Angeles, California, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, San Francisco, California, 
*St. Louis, Missouri, *Toronto, Canada and *Mexico,D.F. FACTORY: Clifton, N. J. 
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of you want 


repeat sales 
look to D&O flavors 












Impulse buying, 
packaging or any number 
of visual attributes may sell 
your candy the FIRST TIME. 
But what about the second time... 
and is there a third and fourth 
and tenth time? Candy manufacturers 
know that the over-all success of their 
product is determined by FLAVOR AND TASTE. 





It’s the flavor and taste that create Har 
Contin 
the remembrance value and the repeat sales. 
D&O Flavors have the rare quality 
‘ All 
that moves candy off the retailer’s shelf | 
and counter. Let D&O show you how. | 
to | 
a \ 
1X07 DODGE & OLCOTT, INC. 
a —— 180 Varick Street - New York 14, N. Y. 
ATLANTA « BOSTON « CHICAGO « CINCINNATI « DALLAS « LOS ANGELES « PHILADELPHIA®« ST. LOUIS « SAN FRANCISCO 1 
ESSENTIAL OILS » AROMATIC CHEMICALS + PERFUME BASES + VANILLA © FLAVOR BASES aT: 
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MAKE 1951 YOUR YEAR OF PROGRESS AND IMPROVEMENT 


earn 1 
=% 
aa and more 


on your investment 








If your Moguls, Enrobers or Continuous Hard 





Candy Cookers are of average age, the installation of 1951 
New M-100 National Mogul 


All-Steel, Heavy Duty model new National Equipment machinery would cut your 


cost of production by ¥ to % — and that means a 334% to 
50% dividend on your investment in National Equipment. 


Compare that to what your funds are earning now! 


And, while you are making this substantial saving 
in labor costs of production you would be greatly improving 


the quality and appearance of your products; also eliminat- 





New National Enrober ing great losses due to scrap and continuous breakdowns 


Se” Seay, Mig Son which must occur in the operation of outmoded machinery. 





Consider this too: the entire cost of National 
Equipment is actually repaid to you in surprisingly few years. 
Thus, subsequent earnings over the long life of these new 


machines help you to purchase other modern equipment that 


. 
* 
@ 
* 
» 
» 
¥ 
* 
* 


will keep your business up to date and competitive. 





We will be glad to give you the facts to substan- 





Hard Candy Vacuum Cooker 
Continuous, “Hi-Gloss,” High Speed 


I All quotations, delivery . 7 


dates, etc., are subject to Above All, Dependability! There is no substitute 
change without notice due . . . ‘ 
to present conditions. for National Equipment quality . . . tried and proven 


tiate these figures. Write today or wire us collect. 





in the manufacturing of billions of pounds of candy. 









NATIONAL Fae EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
ra 153-157 Crosby Street, New York 12, N. Y. 
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® Manufacturing Chemists for over 100 years 


ANHYDROUS CITRIC ACID + CITRIC ACID + TARTARIC ACID + SODIUM CITRATE + CREAM OF TARTAR rere 
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The ME Late) Ks 


fayorite candies 
MOND 


... AND THE NATION'S LEADING CANDY MAKERS DEPEND ON 
“BLUE DIAMOND’ ALMONDS 


In Sacramento, the nation’s almond capital, batteries of 
photo-electric “eyes” sort almonds with more-than-human 
accuracy. The equipment is exclusive with the Exchange for 
almonds, and it is another reason why leading candymakers 
the country over depend on top quality Blue Diamond Brand 
California almonds. 





















Blue Diamonds are accurately size - graded, free from 
dust, foreign particles and bitters. They give you the kind of 
dependable quality that minimizes sorting and handling in 
your plant. 


If it’s sales - appeal you want, use almonds. And if it’s 
almonds you want, consult your Blue Diamond representa- oat 
tive, or write us. We're almond specialists, and have been for As Stes te the i elie 
more than 40 years. “the. Exchange offers this illustrated 
‘booklet containing 22 useful formulos 
for popular almond candies. Write for 
your free copy today. 






grt OA" 04, 


MONDS 






— AL 


SS CALIFORNIA ALMOND GROWERS EXCHANGE 
Sacramento Offices: Chicago 


California : and New York ' 
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Some things 
give solid satisfaction 


You’ve waited for this—the day you 
and your son would reach across the years and share 
a boy’s pleasures together! Something of the same 
satisfaction is yours when the success of your 
product justifies all the effort you’ve put into it. 

Of course, you’ve used sugar. 
To quality manufacturing, sugar brings a uniformly 
high standard of purity. Sugar has 10 to 50% 
more sweetening power. Sugar alone brings 






out the best natural flavors of 
higher-priced ingredients. 

Set your signals for a clear track 
—always use sugar. It pays off in solid satisfaction, 
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OIL OF 
Flavor is the thing that makes your product stand 
out from others. And Exchange Oil of Orange Oo RA Pd = E 


has the flavor...that distinctive and preferred U.S.P. 


taste unique to Oranges grown in the sunny, 


sheltere d valleys of Califo rnia. Distributed in the United States exclusively by 
FRITZSCHE BROTHERS, INC. 


Try Exchange Oil of Orange for yourself. es ager creat 
ry g 8 y DODGE & OLCOTT, INC. 


Give it all your tests for guality, uniformity and 180 Varick Street. New York 14, N. ¥. 


, , i i ‘ it! Distributors for: 
strength. You'll like it...and you'll buy it! cnidiittilians NE aacinane 


PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT, ONTARIO, CALIF. 


Producing Plant: 
The Exchange Orange Products Co., Ontario, Calif. 


1onmm for February, 1951 a 
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Checelate Coater 
PURCHASING 's - 


For Hand-Made Coatings wun gS 
at Machine-Made Cost 





BOOKLETS and REPRINTS 


Reprints are available of a number of articles which 
have appeared in THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER. 
They compose a large portion of the current literature 
of the Industry. Many manufacturers find them suitable 
to accompany sales messages and also to add to their 
| library of information on the candy and chocolate 
| industries. Stamps or coins accepted. 


WSS 


Now available are the following: 


| A New Method for Proper Tempering of Chocolate 





ge Ie rene en OE eee $1.00 
| The Manufacture of Marshmallows 
F ; \ 1 : q Be RNB. CRI iceccrcceckctrecediniaitesekcvesbienntbesincns 25¢ 
eat g easy operating, easy RNS -” Modern Methods of Candy Scrap Recovery 
quick changeover, it has been process designed NIUE St $1.00 
to be completely sanitary, being recognized as | How te Use Yeast in Candy 
ti th : ts of leadi health Formulas and Methods _ ...............ssssssessessssessenees 25¢ 
ulre’ n 0. eadin 
a obits, _ 6 Pest Control in Candy Plants 
departments. NB gS eS cn 20¢ 
i “ | Liquid Sugar in the Candy Industr 
The Glossmaster Coater is an ideal modern i ar Cer Rae 25e 
replacement for obsolete and unsanitary mod- High Pressure Condensate Drainage Improves Cream, 
- P Fudge Quality 
els, for it allows consistent quality as well as ne, PT” i TOU oa celnmneiinnnnens 15¢ 
quantity, under full sanitary conditions. The Sey Products in Candy 
most advanced equipment available to the in Be Tels IRIE ES. INO ica henicevcdecdrcatmsnntocciniettodeens 25c 
aa , _ 1” 8 How to Select Efficient Candy Salesgirls 
dustry, it is offered in 16” and 24” sizes. ae CRU MIE ecb see eslac inde nsaniessins 25e 
Write, wire 
or telephone for 


Bulletin MC. THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


J. W. GREER COMPANY “READ WHEREVER CANDY IS MADE” 
CAMBRIDGE 39, MASSACHUSETTS 


Bramigk & Co., Ltd. - Londen, England ——— SUBSCRIPTIONS: i 





U. S. and Canada: $5 for 2 years, $3 for 1 year 
Other Countries: $7 for 2 years, $4 for 1 year 
— SALES AND ENGINEERING OFFICES — te 

NEW YORK, N.Y. © CHICAGO, ILL. e BURBANK, CALIF, 


9 South Clinton Street Chicago 6, Illinois 
MAKERS OF CONTINUOUS PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT 
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SELLING CANDY MADE 


GOING OUT Faghon WITH HYDROL 
OF BUSINESS? |. 
! THOUGHT ek a eT 


YOU JUST 
OPENED 
































NER *Durkee HYDROL Hydrogenated Coconut Shortening 


> 





A PRODUCT OF 


 OURKEE FAMOUS FOODS 


ONE OF AMERICA’S GREAT FOOD INSTITUTIONS 


There’s no competing with “Hydrol” for giving 


long life and richness to caramels, toffee and fudge. 


SEA 


. 
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CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 


PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 


400 W. Madison Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 99 Hudson Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


ONTARIO, CALIFORNIA 


USED BY LEADING CANDY MANUFACTURERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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CONTINUOUS VACUUM COOKERS NVC 


Manufactured in 3 sizes 
Model NVC/150 hourly output 110/330 Ibs. 
" -NVC/300 _" "220/660 " 
" NVC/500 " " —-330/1100" 
NVC Cookers guarantee the finest, clearest, driest, highest 
quality of hard candy with minimum steam consumption. 
Easy to operate . Perfect cooking with no scorching 
Rotative Vacuum pump of high efficiency 
Speed up your inquiries Prompt Deliveries 





Since 1907 


+ MONTANARY sso: 


USA REPRESENTATIVE: C. A. MASCHERIN—6 West 77th Street, New York 24, N. Y., SChuyler 4-1305 
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DUSTING, THIN-BOILING & MOULDING 


STARCHES 


AND ALL REGULAR AND SPECIALTY TYPES OF 


CORN SYRUPS | 


Let us tell you more about these fine ingredients for finer candies 


Corn Products Department 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. --- ST. 
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DEPEND ON ATLAS CERTIFIED COLORS 
, UW 


9 =r ENC INIFOR Ty | } > » > 
Indust y S STRENGTH, UNIFORMITY AND BRILLIANCE 


combined with MAXIMUM SOLUBILITY are 


Standard the qualities which make Atlas Colors 
industry's first choice. 
for 


For samples, information or special 


100 Years counsel, write us direct. 











FIRST PRODUCERS OF CERTIFIED COLORS 


OHRSGTAME ¢- COMPANY Enc. 


ESTABLISHED 1851 


89 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 7 11-13 E. ILLINOIS ST, CHICAGO II 4735 DISTRICT BLVD., LOS ANGELES 11 
ATLANTA + BALTIMORE + BOSTON + CINCINNATI + CLEVELAND + DALLAS + DETROIT » HOUSTON + INDIANAPOLIS * KANSAS 
CITY, MO.* MINNEAPOLIS » NEW ORLEANS + OMAHA = PHILADELPHIA + PITTSBURGH «+ ST. LOUIS » SAN FRANCISCO 






WILD CHERRY IMITATION 


Put this LEADER among flavors to work selling your line. 


Tangy and refreshing . . . 1535 Wild Cherry never fails to win instant and lasting 


friends the first time tasted . . . almost belies the word imitation. 


H. Kohnstamm’s famous flavor chemists have given to 1535 Wild Cherry not only a 


Pp aN € truly distinctive delightful taste but also real heat resistance to hold that flavor under 
: ‘ 
mnpann high cooking temperatures. 


One Hundretth Anniversary Get acquainted with 1535 Wild Cherry or other Atlas heat-resistant imitation flavors 


(1500 Line): Raspberry, Grape, Pineapple, Strawberry, Orange, Banana, Apple, 
Pear, Lemon, Lime, Peach, Rum, Rum and Butter. Write, wire or phone a trial 


order today... 


FIRST PRODUCERS OF CERTIFIED COLORS 


OHRGTAMM ¢ COMPANY Enc 


ESTABLISHED 1851 


89 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 7 N-13 E. ILLINOIS ST. CHICAGO 11 4735 DISTRICT BLVD., LOS ANGELES 1 
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MODERN METHODS OF 
CANDY SCRAP RECOVERY 


By 
Wesley H. Childs 


Tells how you can re-use scrap candy in- 
gredients without loss of value. Also, how 
you can reconstitute the raw materials to 
perform primary functions in first-grade 
goods. This booklet has chapters on 


1. HARD CANDY 
2. CHOCOLATE-COATED PIECES 
3. GUM and PAN ROOM PIECES 


Price Per Copy—$1.00 


Book Sales Dept. 


THE 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


9 S. Clinton St. Chicago, Ill. 

















A NEW METHOD for 
TEMPERING 
CHOCOLATE 


A. T. NEWTH 


A new, operation-proved method of tem- 
pering is thoroughly explained by one of 
the industry's outstanding authorities on 
chocolate in a step-by-step outline from 
the definite crystal pattern through the 
coating machine to the tunnels and cool- 
ing, the bottomer, dripping virgin coating, 
and melting kettle. Follow this expert's 
nine “Points to Remember” for better 
chocolate tempering in your plant. 


PRICE PER COPY—$1.00 


Quantity Prices will be Quoted 


Order from 
Book Sales Dept. 


THE 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 
9 S. Clinton St. Chicago 6, Ill. 
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BERKS HARD CANDY MIXER 


Saves 60% of labor and floor space. 
Uniformly incorporates color, flavor and 
acid, 


Pre-cools candy for pulling machine. 


Up to 10% scrap may be included in each 
batch. 


EMILIUS PULLING MACHINE 


Cut gears and sprockets, Ball Bearings and 
Roller Chain. 


Jog switch. 
In two sizes: 25 to 50 lbs. 
50 to 100 Ibs. 


John Shffaan, 5 


152 W. 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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SUGAR--It’s Solubility 


@® The 7 


and accompanying physical effects 


by EDWARD W. MEEKER 


Technical Sales Representative 
American Sugar Refining Company 


HE SIMPLE FACT that sugar will dissolve readily 

in water without change has been accepted uni- 
versally by manufacturers to a degree that almost 
amounts to “second nature.” The very process of dis- 
solving sugar to form sugar solutions, simple as it 
appears, actually involves several physical effects, a few 
of which are not commonly known, such as the heat 
of solution, contraction in volume and change in vapor 
and osmotic pressures. While some of these physical 
effects taking place may not be of immediate practical 
significance or use they are of importance in establishing 
accurate, reliable scientific data for sugar solutions. 
Moreover, it may be possible that in the future these 
little known effects may become of practical importance 
as the application of sound technical knowledge and skill 
is increased through modern design and control. 

The data and information presented, while available in 
the many excellent technical books and papers, is usually 
scattered and often is not easily secured without a time 
consuming and serious comparative search. With the 
latter thought in mind, it is hoped that the subject to be 
presented may prove to be of interest to manufacturers 
concerned with the solution of sugar in water. It should 
be noted that while the principles and physical effects 
presented have been discussed with general reference to 
confectionery manufacture they are applicable to any 
industry requiring only the proper interpretation and 
statement for that industry’s problems. 

Solubility may be defined simply as that quantity of a 
substance (in this case, sugar) that mixes with a solvent 
(water) to produce a homogenous liquid called a solu- 
tion. The degree of solubility, however, is the concentra- 
tion of the substance in the solution at a given temper- 
ature. Solubility may be expressed in various ways de- 
pending upon the purpose for which it is to be used. The 
two most common are (a) the percent solubility or the 
weight of the dissolved substance per unit weight of 
solution and (b) the weight of dissolved substance per 
unit volume of solution. For example, in (a) we have such 
expressions as grams per 100 grams of solution and 
pounds per 100 pounds of solution while in (b) we have 
grams per cubic centimeter and pounds per gallon. 

A solution that contains as much of the substance as 
it can retain, in the presence of that substance at a given 
temperature, is known as a saturated solution. Scien- 
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tifically, a saturated solution is a state of equilibrium 
between the rate of solution of the solid phase and the 
rate of return of the dissolved solid to the solid con- 
dition. If, however, a solution contains more than the 
saturation amount of dissolved substance at a given 
temperature it is called a supersaturated solution. Super- 
saturated solutions are said to be in a state of non-equi- 
librium or “metastable” state since this condition is 
easily upset with subsequent crystallization of the dis- 
solved solid substance. Simply jarring or stirring the 
solution or the addition of a minute amount of solid 
material is sufficient in most cases to disturb the condition 
and incite crystallization. 


Solubility of Sugar 


Let us now consider some of the more important fac- 
tors that determine solubility. The solubility of a sub- 
stance such as sugar for most practicable purposes de- 
pends mainly upon the temperature, the nature of the 
solvent and upon the presence of other dissolved sub- 
stances. In the case of the temperature effect, the solu- 
bility of sugar increases with a rise in temperature, 
which is the usual case for most solids, although there 
are some exceptions to this rule. It is customary with 
solid substances to determine the solubility at intervals 
of temperature and tabulate the results or plot the values 
obtained on coordinate paper drawing a line through 
the plotted points. While tabulated data are probably 
the most accurate and easily used, the plotted data, 
known as a solubility curve, presents the solubility of 
the substance at various temperatures more expeditiously. 
If the solubilities of several substances are plotted on 
the same sheet the curves show at a glance the relative 
solubility of the various substances. A curve that has 
a steep slope indicates that a change in temperature 
has a marked effect while a flattened curve shows the 
opposite. If the curve shows a sudden break it usually 
indicates that a change in the composition of the sub- 
stance has taken place. Figure I clearly illustrates these 
physical effects. The curve for sodium chloride (salt) 
is included simply to illustrate a substance whose solu- 
bility is affected very little by temperature. Note the 
“break” on the dextrose curve. This is the transition 
point where the hydrated phase is transformed into the 
anhydrous although it is possible for the anhydrous 
form to exist at temperatures below 50°C (122°F) if 
the crystals are not contaminated with the hydrate. 

Insofar as the effect of the nature of the solvent is 
concerned, it can be assumed that it plays no important 
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part in confectionery manufacturing since water is prac- 
tically the only true solvent used. However, for example, 
if alcohol were to be used as a constituent it would 
diminish the solubility of the sucrose depending upon the 
concentration. For instance, a 20 percent by weight alco- 
hol solution at a temperature of 17.5°C (36.5°F) will 
dissolve only about 58 percent sugar while water at the 
same temperature will dissolve about 66.5 percent.“ 


The effect of the presence of other substances either 
added or originally present in the solution, in general, 
tends to reduce the solubility of sugar. For example, the 
addition of invert sugar to a sugar solution decreases 
the amount of sucrose dissolved. 

However, it should be noted that while the solubility 
of the sucrose is diminished by the addition of invert 
sugar the sucrose-invert sugar system shows an increase 
in the density (solids concentration) of the solution 
above the solubility limits of the individual sugars. This 
effect is illustrated by the respective curves shown in 
Figure I. 

It is important to understand the nature of the solu- 
bility curve for invert sugar since invert sugar is com- 
monly spoken of as being “more soluble” than sucrose. 
This is true only above a concentration of about 68 
percent solids. If we examine the curves shown on Fig- 
ure I we note that below 68 percent solids the solubility 
of invert sugar is somewhat less than that of sucrose. 
This is valid. in general, only for solutions of the pure 
sugars and. in the case of invert sugar, where the solu- 
tion is saturated with respect to dextrose and the system 
is in equilibrium. However, in commercial practice such 
equilibrium is attained only extremely slowly, if at all, 
even if there is an abundance of the solid phase (dex- 
trose) present. Furthermore, when the solid phase is 
not present the solution can remain supersaturated for 
long periods of time and crystallization may not occur. 
In conjunction with this the effect of the viscosity of the 
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solution retarding crystallization must also be recog- 
nized.®!2) Thus, it is possible to transport and store in- 
vert sugar solutions without crystallization for consider- 
able periods of time at higher densities than the solubility 
curves indicate. Junk, Nelson and Sherrill have pointed 
this out wherein they presented curves showing the “safe 
densities” for the storage of inverted syrups in the pos- 
sible presence of seed crystals.‘ For example, a commer- 
cial 95 percent inverted syrup, commonly called a “total” 
invert syrup, may be stored at as high as 74 percent 
solids at 20°C (68°F) and at 69 percent solids at 10°C 
(50°F) whereas the solubility limits at these temperatures 
under equilibrium conditions are about 62.6 and 56.6 
percent respectively. 

When sugar is dissolved in water the following physical 
changes take place which are of particular interest to 
the confectioner—the boiling point of the solution is 
raised and the viscosity of the solution increases. 


Plotting Boiling Points 


The rise in boiling point, caused by a lowering of the 
vapor pressure, is not constant but is a function of the 
concentration. When the boiling points are plotted against 
the concentration of the solution a curve is formed which 
rises slowly up to about 50 percent concentration—then 
very rapidly. Figure 2 shows this clearly. The boiling 
points plotted on this chart have been calculated using 
the following formula.“ 

Log;oAt = (2.6157 & 10-®X*) — (4.0185 « 10-*X*) + 
(4.2567 « 10-*X)-1.1979 

where X equals the percent sucrose in the solution. 
Since the magnitude of the change in viscosity is very 
small up to 50 percent concentration it is not feasible to 
show the change in viscosity clearly by a single curve. 
Therefore, the following tabulated data is given to show 

The increase in viscosity likewise is dependent upon 
the concentration and also forms a curve when plotted. 
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this effect and its change with temperature.“ 





TABLE | 
Viscosity in centipoises of sucrose solution 
Percent sucrose Temperature °C 


20 59080 





20 1.96 1.0 0.6 
30 3.2 1.3 0.9 
40 6.2 2.5 1.3 
50 15.5 5.1 2.4 
60 58.9 14.0 5.2 
70 485 64.6 169 
75 2,344 38.4 


194, 


Note the very marked increase in the viscosity with 
decreasing temperature at the higher concentrations, 
particularly above 60 percent sucrose. This effect, of 
course, is well known to the confectioner when, for 
example, a cooked syrup of high concentration is cooled 
to beating temperature for fondant preparation the solu- 
tion becomes extremely viscous. 


Two other very interesting and possibly little known 
phenomena occur when sugar is dissolved in water—the 
solution is cooled and a simultaneous increase and de- 
crease in volume takes place. The technical term used to 
describe a change in the heat balance when a substance 
is dissolved in a solvent is the heat of solution. The heat 
of solution is known scientifically as the thermal change 
accompanying the solution of a substance in so large 
a volume of solution that no appreciable change in con- 
centration is produced by the solution of the substance. 
This heat of solution may be exothermic causing a re- 
lease of heat or endothermic resulting in absorption of 
heat. When sugar is dissolved in water the effect is 
endothermic and the solution is cooled and sugar is said 
to have a negative heat of solution. It is important to 
know that the values for the heat of solution of sugar 
are dependent upon the concentration and temperature. 


Under most practical manufacturing conditions deal- 
ing with comparatively small quantities of materials this 
effect is of such small magnitude as to remain unnoticed 
by the casual observer or uninitiate. However, it may 
become significant particularly when large quantities of 
sugar are either dissolved or crystallized and an accurate 
heat balance is required for cost calculations. 


Heat of Solutions of Sugar 


The values for the heat of solution for sugar have 
been investigated by various scientific workers and un- 
fortunately the agreement has not been all that is to 
be desired. A review of the entire subject has been 
published by Phillip Lyle in 1939 and he developed 
mathematical equation by means of which approximate 
heat of solutions can be calculated.” 


Using these equations, E. J. Culp of the American 
Sugar Refining Company“? calculated the heat effects 
caused by a change in state of sucrose wherein it was 
shown that the heat of solution is in reality a combination 
of two effects (a) a hypothetical heat of liquefaction 
occurring when sucrose is dissolved at 100° Brix and (b) 
the heat of dilution when this “liquid” sucrose is diluted 
with water. From these values the number of BTU’s that 
are absorbed when one pound of crystalline sucrose is 
dissolved in water were determined. Table 2 from Culp’s 
paper shows the magnitude of this effect. 
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TABLE 2 
Number of BTU’s absorbed when one pound 
of sucrose is dissolved in water 


Brix of Final Solution Temperature Degrees F. 





at 20°C 68 100150 
BTU BTU BTU 

20 6.1 10.9 19.5 
a0 7.2 120 206 
60 8.6 134 219 
70 9.76 146 231 





The lowering in temperature of the solution caused 
when crystalline sugar is dissolved in water can be cal- 
culated from the foregoing data. For example, in the 
preparation of a 40 Brix solution at 20°C (68°F) the 
solution of the sucrose results in a temperature drop 
of about 3.7°F, while for a 70 Brix solution the tem- 
perature drop is about 11°F. These may be significant 
figures where accurate heat balances are required. 


It is important that the confectioner know the heat 
absorbed in dissolving sugar in water is evolved when 
the sugar is crystallized from the solution.‘* This physical 
effect is in accordance with the well known laws of 
thermodynamics. Thus, during the beating or creaming 
operation in the preparation of fondant, heat is given 
off and the temperature of the mass rises. Cooling 
jackets are usually supplied to beating equipment not 
only to cool the hot supersaturated syrup to beating 
temperature rapidly but also to offset this rise in tem- 
perature thus aiding in the control of the crystallization 
of the sugar.’ 


Temperature When Sugar Crystallizes 


To illustrate the magnitude of the rise in temperature 
resulting when sugar crystallizes, let us assume that we 
have prepared without inverting any significant amount 
of the sucrose, 100 lbs. of a highly supersaturated solu- 
tion containing 85 pounds of sugar and 15 pounds of 
water and have cooled it to 90°F (32.2°C) under con- 
trolled conditions. Now at 90°F a saturated solution 
will hold only about 69.5 percent sugar. Since we only 
have 15 lbs. of water present it will hold only 34 pounds 
of sugar at 90°F saturation temperature, therefore, some 
51 pounds of sugar will crystallize upon beating. 

Now, it is possible to calculate the number of BTU’s 
absorbed per pound of sucrose when dissolved in a solu- 
tion having an initial concentration B, to result in a 
solution of concentration B.*’ In the foregoing example 
this results in approximately 18.7 BTU’s absorbed per 
pound of sugar. In as much as the heat of solution re- 
appears upon crystallization 18.7 BTU’s must be liberated 
upon crystallization of one pound of the sucrose. There- 
fore, the crystallization of 51 pounds of sucrose will 
liberate about 952 BTU’s. In order to calculate the rise 
in temperature due to the crystallization of the 51 pounds 
of sugar the specific heat of crystalline sucrose and the 
specific heat of a 69.5 Brix sugar solution at 90°F must 
be known. These values are equal to 0.305 and 0.62 
respectively. Using these values about 0.46 BTU’s for 
100 lbs. will be required to raise 1 pound of the fondant 
1°F, or 46 BTU’s for 100 lbs. of the fondant. Therefore. 
the release of 952 BTU’s would reflect an overall batch 
temperature rise of approximately 20.5°F provided no 
other heat losses or gains were experienced during the 
beating operation. Actually, in commercial practice ideal 
conditions such as these are never obtained and the re- 
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sults will be affected in proportion to the number and 
sign of the other variables present. 

The change in volume that occurs when sugar is dis- 
solved in water is composed of two opposing effects, 
one of which is greater than the other. The major effect 
js the increase in volume due to the additive volumes 
of the solvent and the sugar. However, accompanying 
this increase in volume is a smaller and opposing effect, 
that is, a contraction in volume takes place. 

If we consider the major additive volume effect we 
have, for instance, an increase of 0.75 gallons resulting 
when ten pounds of sucrose is dissolved in one gallon 
of water; the total volume after dissolving being 1.75 
gallons (1+-0.75). Tables have been prepared by Bates 
and his associates''’ showing the increase in volume 
resulting when various amounts of sugar are dissolved 
in one gallon of water at 20°C (68°F). These results 
have been plotted and are shown in Figure 3 for con- 
venience. 

The phenomenon involving a contractive change in 
volume when sugar is dissolved in water has long been 
known but unfortunately the available data are con- 
flicting and in some respects confusing.'*? The volume 
occupied by one pound of crystalline sucrose, if it were 
a continuous solid mass, free of voids, may be readily 
calculated. Thus, if the specific gravity of crystalline 
sucrose at 20°C (68°F) is taken to be 1.558, one pound 
of sugar will occupy a volume of 10.075 fluid ounces.‘ 
However, it is known that when this pound of sugar is 
dissolved in water it occupies slightly less volume because 
a concentration in the volume has taken place upon solu- 
tion of the sugar. The most likely explanation for this 
phenomenon may lie in the formation of sucrose hydrates 
in the solution which have a lower specific gravity than 
the original crystalline sucrose. That sucrose actually forms 
hydrates in solution has recently been established.‘!* 
Browne and Zerban‘’ present a table indicating that only 
a contraction in volume occurs which varies with the 
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concentration—the maximum being at about 60 percent. 
This table has been variously published, perhaps too 
unreservedly, since they also state that other investigators’ 
data have shown that the maximum contraction is 
reached at about 40 percent concentration with a subse- 
quent decrease until at 60 percent sucrose the contraction 
is 0; with concentrations above 60 percent sucrose an 
increase in the volume is said to occur. 

The latter data appears to be corroborated by a study 
made on the change in volume that occurs when two 
sucrose solutions are blended together.“*) A nomograph 
was prepared in this paper for the purpose of solving 
extensive series of problems involving blending or solu- 
tion operations with a minimum of time and effort. 
Figure 4 presents this nomogram and instructions for 
its use are included in the appendix for those who wish 
to use it. 

If the values, calculated in the formentioned paper 
using the density of crystalline sucrose and the widely 
published density values of Plato‘''’ which are considered 
to be the most reliable, are plotted they result in the 
solid line curve shown in Figure 5. Thus, a maximum 
contraction of about 0.36 percent occurs at 40 percent 
concentration with a subsequent decrease to 0 percent 
at approximately 67 percent solids—the saturation point 
for sucrose at this temperature. The data presented by 
Browne and Zerban involving only contraction are also 
plotted (dotted line) in Figure 5 to show the difference 
in magnitude and change between the two sets of values. 

The important difference between the date lies in the 
percentage contraction at essentially the saturation per- 
centage at 20°C (68°F), i.e., Culp shows 0 percent con- 
traction while those presented by Browne and Zerban 
shows about 1.3 percent. 

Now let us consider the result of this contraction on 
the major additive volume effect using the data given in 
Figure 4. For instance, the increase in volume of a 
solution prepared by dissolving 8 pounds of sucrose in 
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NOMOGRAPHIC STUDY OF THE CHANGE IN VOLUME THAT OCCURS 
UPON BLENDING TWO SUCROSE SOLUTIONS AT 20° C. 


Change from Original Volume 


a 


Point for 
crystalline 
sucrose 





0] ib 20 s0 
Final 


40 


one gallon of water (about 49° Brix) excluding any 
contraction, has been calculated to be 0.599 gallons; 
the final volume being 1.599 gallons.‘') However, from 
Figure 4 about 0.33 percent contraction takes place at 
this concentration resulting in a reduction in volume of 
about .005 gallons. Obviously, this very small change 
can be considered negligible for all practical purposes 
involving small volumes. However, if very large volumes 
of syrup were prepared, let us assume in the order of 
1,000,000 gallons, then some 3,000 gallons would be 
“lost” if this contraction were not taken into account. 
Actually, no true loss is incurred since the resultant 
effect is a slight increase in the density of the final solu- 
tion. Nevertheless, this effect may be the cause of small 
unexplained “losses” in manufacturing records that are 
found to be unbalanced when preparing or blending 
large volumes of sucrose solutions. 

The possible practical significance of the difference in 
percent contraction between the two sets of data is sug- 
gested in the following example. If a manufacturer were 
preparing 1,000,000 gallons of a 67° Brix syrup from 
sugar and water, in one case he would experience no 
“loss” of volume while in the other instance, some 13,000 
gallons would be “lost” or unaccounted for particularly 
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if the product was measured, sold and costs calculated on 
a volume basis. 

It should be clearly understood that the foregoing 
theoretical calculations based upon the data presented 
show those possible changes that may occur only if the 
operations could be performed under rigorously con- 
trolled, standardized conditions and no mechanical or 
evaporative losses occurred. In a practical sense such 
control may not be feasible and probably for all prac- 
ticable purposes the overall effect of the contraction in 
volume may be disregarded. 


Physical Effects When Sugar Is Dissolved 


Other important physical effects take place when sugar 
is dissolved in water such as the osmotic pressure of 
the solution is increased, the vapor pressure is lowered 
and the freezing point is depressed. 

The increase in osmotic pressure is of importance in 
the preparation of candied fruits wherein the candying 
is affected by gradually increasing the strength of a 
succession of sugar syrups applied to the prepared fruit. 
Since osmosis involves the process of the passage of a 
solvent through a semi-permeable membrane from a 
dilute solution into a more concentrated one, the moisture 
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originally contained in the fruit is “drawn out” through 
the cellular structure (the semi-permeable membrane) of 
the fruit diluting the more concentrated sugar syrup. 
The sugar syrup in turn diffuses back through the mem- 
brane into the fruit and gradually replaces the water 
originally present with syrup. This is repeated through 
each successive treatment of the more concentrated 
syrups until the final syrup is applied and the confection 
contains sufficient sugar concentration to prevent spoil- 
age. The reason for successive treatments of higher con- 
centration syrups lies in the fact that a single treatment 
with the highest concentration syrup would either de- 
hydrate the fruit and cause it to become hard, tough 
and shrivelled resulting in an unsatisfactory product or 
soften the fruit excessively causing it to disintegrate 
into a jam-like product. 


Lowering of Vapor Pressure 


The fact that the vapor pressure is lowered is of 
considerable significance other than its important effect 
on raising the boiling point of sucrose solutions since 
there is less tendency for the solvent (water) to pass into 
the vapor state which affects the keeping properties and 
storage life of confections. D. W. Grover‘ has studied 
the relationship of the vapor pressure and moisture 
content for sucrose, invert sugar and corn syrup and 
has derived formulae by means of which the vapor pres- 
sure of most types of confections may be calculated 
from the composition. 

It is important to keep in mind that while the fore- 
going physical effects take place in combination when 
sugar is dissolved in water the addition to or formation 
of other substances in the solution usually will tend 
to modify these in various ways. It is hoped that the 
information and date presented will be of some assistance 
in aiding the progressive confectioner in the interpreta- 
tion of some of the results obtained when sugar is used 
in the manufacture of his confections. It also illustrates 
the possible practical potential use of the fundamental 
information available in the literature which may be 
applied to problems arising in any manufacturing proc- 
esses that on the surface seem mysterious or unsolvable. 


Appendix 
Let us assume that we wish to mix a 10° Brix solution 
A with a 67° Brix solution B to produce a 50° Brix solu- 
tion C. Using a straight edge locate on the heavy outer 
curved scale titled “Concentration before Blending,” the 


point representing the lower concentration solution A - 


(in this case 10° Brix) and connect it with the point on 
the same scale for the higher concentration solution B 
(67° Brix). Mark the point where the straight edge 
intersects the value for the final desired concentration 
(50° Brix) on the scale titled “Final Concentration” 
(intermediate points are located by interpolation between 
the dotted vertical lines). Then, using this point, read 
the volume change by interpolation between the lighter 
curves. In this case the contraction in volume is found 
to be equal to 0.27 percent. 

For special cases, where solution B is crystalline sugar, 
connect the right hand portion of the straight edge with 
the “Point for crystalline sucrose.” The left hand portion 
of the straight edge should intersect the value for the 
more dilute solution A as before. If solution A is water, 
it would connect with 0° Brix on the heavy outer curved 
scale. For instance, proceeding, as in the above example, 
if a 60° Brix solution is to be prepared from water and 
crystalline sugar connect the more dilute solution A 
value (0° Brix) with the “point for crystalline sucrose” 
B. The straight edge then intersects the desired final 
concentration C (60° Brix) slightly above the value of 
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-).2 percent on the higher inner curve. Therefore, the 
concentration in volume is equal to about —0.19 percent 
of the volume before dissolving. Thus, using the nomo- 
gram, it is possible to solve with ease any problem con- 
cerning volume changes arising from dissolving or 
blending operations at 20°C (68°F). 
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The expanded plant of the Rogers Candy Co. of Seattle. 


Western Firms 
Complete Merger 


Harry Brown Confections joins 
Rogers Candy Co. to double 
production in Seattle plant. 


Ts armed forces made famous an expression “Roger,” 
meaning okey. That word might well be applied to 
the Rogers Candy Company, Seattle, which, with a $70,- 
000 expansion, recently doubled production capacity. 

The majority of the stock in the Rogers Candy Com- 
pany was purchased in November 1944 by the Brown 
family. At that time the plant was located on Elliott 
Avenue West, but in 1947 a new plant was built at 315 
West Mercer Street. 

Confronted with a crowded kitchen, limited storage 
and packing facilities in the face of heavy war contracts, 
Rogers decided to change plant layout for greater oper- 
ation economies with existing equipment. To achieve 
that, more space was required. 

Another limiting factor was the operation of two en- 
tities, one in Seattle, the other at Tacoma, which meant 
management spent considerable time traveling. Further, 
there were duplications in plant maintenance, foremen 


Above is a view of Rogers’ operators fill- 
ing vacuum cans in the new wing of the 
modern, air conditioned plant. 
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Having put the lid into place, an operator 
places a vacuum can on the sealing con- 


and office administration which, with unification, could) 
be eliminated with a corresponding increase in profits. 


So the Rogers Candy Co., Seattle, famed for boxed 
chocolates, and the Harry Brown Confection Company, 
Tacoma, this year, merged under the former’s name,” 
Among other things, the consolidation meant that Harry 
Brown, formerly associated with Brown & Haley, Tacoma, ? 
could retire while his sons, Alvin H. (president) and? 
Richard (in charge of city deliveries), and a son-in-law, | 
E. E. Boyd (office manager), could take over. Always 
operating with a single sales force, sales management | 
was left under the supervision of Mikal Dyrness. 

The Brown Confectionary Company, established August 
1944 at the suggestion of the U. S. Navy, was devoted 
exclusively to the production of vacuum-packed products, 
one of three plants on the west coast equipped for this par- 
ticular operation. Its entire volume, during the war, went 
to the South Pacific. 

Despite construction activity and rearrangement of © 
equipment, the plant managed to turn out sizeable war 
contracts in August and September. A payroll of 50 per- 
sons was maintained. As the expansion, started in April 
1950, neared completion in mid-October, equipment from 
Tacoma was installed in the new unit. 

A letter calling attention to the new factory was dis- 
patched to all retailers in October. “Proud as a peacock 
of operation unification,” the text thanked firms for help- 
ing to attain the tremendous public acceptance. The an- 
nouncement, signed by President Alvin Brown, was 
written on the firm’s distinctive green and white letter- 


head. 


Of greater importance to recipients, however, was the 
letter’s reassurance that radio spots featuring the talking 
Duckling would be resumed this fall. Itemizing the pub- 
licity program, it stated a new series of billboards and 
promotion in Sunset magazine would appear shortly. The 
announcements, as are Rogers products, were sent to 
Alaska, Idaho, Montana, Washington, Oregon and Cal- 
ifornia, in particular. 

The Talking Duckling of radio fame has successfully 
made Rogers box of Ducklings its most popular line. 
Although introduced this year, “Dixies,” a new specialty 
item is finding ready acceptance by the public. 

Boxed in one to five pound sizes, Rogers’ lines include 
a popular priced chocolate, a more expensive chocolate, 
all creams, all-nut, cherry, mint and several specialties 
for Christmas and Mother’s Day volume. The vacuum 
pack, to date, features four items: Almond Omega, 
Parisian creams, pecan-caramel roll and almond-butter 
flake. Nine salesmen, in addition to two retail stores in 


A vacuum packed can slides to a packing 
table to await shipment overseas. 
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COCONUT NEWS & PREVIEWS 


By Charles B. de Maya and Max E. Ruehrmund 
Mgr. Franklin Baker Laboratories Mgr. Franklin Baker Industrial Service Laboratory 


PRICE PROTECTION ANNOUNCEMENT 


In order to assist confectioners in cost planning, Franklin Baker has announced a 
90-day price protection booking on BAKER'S famous GEM BRAND PHILIPPINE COCONUT. 
This move offers buyers protection against any possible price increase and assures 
them of the lowest possible price in the event of a decline. This offer is in line 
with Franklin Baker's established policy of pricing on costs—-not war scares 

or speculative opportunities. 





COCONUT SUPPLY CABLE 





San Pablo, Republic of the Philippines, Coconut supply continues at a high level 
with transportation availabilities normal and no scarcity of bottoms. The whole 
coconut outlook for 1951 continues optimistic. 


EXPERIMENTAL COCONUT MACHINE 


A leading candy machine manufacturer is working with Franklin Baker to develop 

an improved coconut bar forming machine. A series of in-plant tests have already 
been run and final tests are now in operation to perfect this machinery. Information 
concerning this new equipment can be secured from Franklin Baker. 


COCONUT MAPLE CREAMS 


A new coconut maple cream has been developed and the result is an outstanding taste 
combination. These new creams incorporate BAKER'S CREAMED and GEM COCONUT in a soft 
maple cream fondant center. Complete formulas have been prepared for distribution 
to interested confectioners. 


COCONUT CONSUMER DEMAND 


Records for 1950 show that per capita consumption of coconut was far above prewar 
levels. Current estimates indicate that almost three pounds of coconut were 
consumed by each American family last year. A major factor in this great rise of 
coconut popularity in 1950 was the increased use for confections—particularly the 
many new coconut bars that were introduced last year. 


NEW IMPROVEMENTS IN CONTROL OF COCONUT KEEPING QUALITY 


Recent introduction of Rapid Moisture Meters and other rapid test methods 
especially developed for coconut and integrated with Franklin Baker's exclusive 
manufacturing methods have resulted in even further improvements in the control of 
coconut keeping qualities. For further information on this important factor in 
coconut processing, see the next page. 
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See next page 





ARE YOU GETTING NATURE'S TOP COCONUT QUALITY? 


Tree-Ripened Flavor and Modern Processing Assure the Finer Quality of Your Coconut Candies 





Candy manufacturers know the importance of coconut 
as a “‘characterizing ingredient.” 

Your bonbons, bars, creams—whatever type of can- 
dies you produce—can be covered with chocolate, fla- 
vored with vanilla, or have cream centers and they’re 
just candies. But the instant coconut is included in 
your formula, your pieces become coconut bonbons, 
coconut bars, coconut creams. And the eating pleasure is 
determined by the quality of coconut you use. 


With coconut such an important factor in your manu- 
facture, it’s to your advantage to know how top coconut 
quality is created by Nature—and maintained by man. 


Where Does Coconut Quality Begin? 


Naturally, coconut quality 
is Nature’s job. 

Every 28 days, the top 
ring on the palm tree swells 
and a spathe (or shoot) ap- 
pears. Soon after, it opens 
and blooms. From this be- 
ginning, a dozen or more 
coconuts reach maturity in 
nine to ten months’ time. 


It’s the job of plantation 

experts—top-notch buyers 

and fieldmen—to keep a 

careful check on this 

growth. Coconuts must be picked at their peak of flavor 

—not before, not after. Otherwise, the finest qualities 

of the nut have not yet developed, or have deteriorated. 

For certain, natural quality in flavor or texture cannot 

be processed into coconut—it must exist in the nut when 
it is taken from the tree. 


What Does It Mean to 
“Keep” Coconut Quality? 


Modern processing strives to pre- 
serve as much of the original 
coconut quality as possible. 

This involves strict and speedy 
coordination on the part of per- 
sonnel—all along the line. Coor- 
dination between buyers, who 
must control the supply of tree- 
ripened nuts moving into proc- 
essing—and plant personnel, 
who must move the nuts through processing as quickly 
as possible. 

SPEED is essential. Whole nuts must not be allowed 
to stand in high humidity or hot weather. Coconut, in 
processing, must not be exposed to the atmosphere for a 
longer time than necessary. In either case, time lost is 
quality lost. 








What Causes Coconut Spoilage? 


Coconut spoilage—resulting from improper selection of 
nuts, improper processing, or improper packaging—is 
definitely your concern. 

Immature coconut-meat yellows faster, and will de- 
velop that “‘soapy taste’’ faster—because the free-fatty 
acid content is higher than at maturity. Similar spoilage 
occurs when mature coconut is allowed to stand idle 
during processing. 

Improper washing by old-fashioned methods can re- 
sult in an excess of moisture traveling into processing 
with the coconut. It can affect uniformity in shredding. 
It can also mean that, after drying, the coconut is packed 
at an improper moisture level, and mold may result. 

Drying of coconut, by modern methods, “‘seals in” 
the rich coconut flavor permanently. Improper drying, 
however, can result in “‘soapiness,”’ rancidity, or mold. 

COORDINATION, SPEED, AND MODERN 
FACILITIES are the only insurance against these vari- 
ous types of spoilage. 


You Can Depend on 
Franklin Baker Quality 


The Franklin Baker method 
of processing coconut is the 
most modern and ideal in 
the industry. 

Through a complete coor- 
dination of buying and proc- 
essing in our San Pablo, Re- 
public of the Philippines, 
plant—constantly checked 
through our modern, on-the- 
spot laboratory facilities— 
we offer you the finest coconut quality money can buy. 


The coconut candy you produce can be no better than 
the coconut you use. So, if you want your candies to 
have more “buy-appeal,”’ buy Baker’s—and get Nature’s 
top coconut quality. 











How about your production prob- 
lems? Starting new pieces? Devel- 
oping old ones? Whatever your 
problem, the Franklin Baker Lab- 
oratories and expert personnel are at your service. Call 
or write us today. Franklin Baker, Hoboken, New Jersey. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR COCONUT, FRANKLIN BAKER DIVISION, Generat Foons corP., HOBOKEN, N. J. 
A type of coconut for every confectionery need. Complete line includes the following famous brands: 


Gem Philippine Coconut (10 varieties) 
Tender-Fresh Coconut (4 varieties) 


Golden Toasted Coconut (7 varieties) 
Baker’s Creamed Coconut (2 varieties) 
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Seattle, cover the trade direct for department stores, drug 
stores, confectionary units and high-class food outlets. 

The plant, isolated completely from other industrial 
units, is situated in a residential area. Consequently, the 
management points out, employees have no parking dif- 
ficulties. Another employee benefit, provided by the ex- 
pansion, is a lunchroom on the mezzanine where free 
coffee will be served. 


Above is the original type vacuum container now used almost 
entirely by the U. S. Armed Forces. 


Other features include relocation of the offices, an 18x60 
foot cooling chamber where a 45-degree F. temperature 
is maintained, and, most important in the management's 
opinion, a large area for storage and packing facilities. 
An addition to the operations for the first time will be a 
repair shop, also located on the mezzanine. 

Relocation of equipment constituted an important phase 
of the expansion. When the new unit, designed by archi- 
tects Stuart & Durham, was finished on the exterior, the 
big push began. To make additional room in the kitchen 
and the dipping room, a 24” Greer enrober, 18” National 
Enrober and a Cisco Tumbler were moved into the new 
wing which opens directly into the old factory. Coinci- 
dentally the American Can vacuum packing equipment 
was removed from Tacoma. Only the installation of a 
bar-wrapping machine (for a five-cent peanut bar) re- 
mains to be done. 

The new edifice, a beauty to behold, symbolizes Roger’s 
eternal quest for perfection of product. 
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House Of Bauer's Expansion 


An expansion program which entailed an expenditure 
of $35,000 was recently completed at the House of Bauer 
Candy factory in lincoln. 

The addition is used as a “cold” room for storing of 
chocolates and also provides more office room. It is a 
one-story addition built at the side of the present stone 
and brick structure. 

President Raymond Bauer of the House of Bauer esti- 
mates that his firm uses 400,000 to 500,000 pounds of 
chocolate a year in its extensive candy manufacturing 
operations. The famous Russian Mints, developed by 
the House of Bauer, are sold the world over. Mr. Bauer 
says sales of the mints total 300,000 pounds a year. 

Describing the expansion program and the need for 
more facilities, Mr. Bauer recalled the humble beginning 
of the business in 1931. At the start Mr. Bauer had only 
one employee beside himself and the candy was manu- 
factured in a little basement. Today the firm has 55 
employees. The company moved into its modern factory 
in 1946. The cost of the present building was $150,000. 


The House of Bauer Candy Company’s plant in Lincoln, Neb. The 
new wing is shown at the left of the building. 


A section of the interior of the new cold storage room which is 
expected to increase the plant's capacity by 25%. 
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candy making 
lor the beginner: 
Lesson IV 


PRACTICAL EXERCISES IN THE MAKING 
OF BASIC FONDANT 


by ALFRED E. LEIGHTON 


Consulting Food Chemist & Candy Technologist 


Read instructions carefully—be sure they are under- 
stood before proceeding. 

Prepare, assemble and have ready the following equip- 
ment and supplies before starting: Kitchen scale, granu- 
lated sugar, corn syrup (Karo, Red label) 8 ounce meas- 
ure, small scoop or tablespoon, double boiler (top, bot- 
tom-filled with cold water, and cover) candy thermometer 
(placed in hot water contained in a jug), wooden spoon 
or spatula, pastry brush, and set of measuring spoons. 

Directions:—1. Place an empty bag on your scale to 
act as a container, and weigh off one pound of sugar 
into it (adjust weight by adding or removing sugar with 
the aid of the spoon or scoop). Pour this into the top 
of the double boiler. 

2. Measure four fluid ounces of tap water and pour 
this over the sugar in the boiler. 

3. Tare (the weight of an empty container) an alu- 
minum measuring cup serves admirably for this purpose. 
Do this on your kitchen scale and note the weight shown 
on your scale; now weigh off six ounces of corn syrup 
into the container. The weights on the scale should in- 
dicate the weight of the container plus six ounces. Place 
the container with its corn syrup on one side until 
needed. 

4. Measure 14th tablespoon of Cream of Tartar, and 
add this to the sugar and water contained in your double 
boiler. Note. When measuring powders with standard 
tablespoon or fractional measures thereof it should be 
done as follows: fill the measure with the powder by 
dipping, then draw the edge of a knife or spatula across 
the edges of the measure to level it off—this ensures 
proper volume for powders—do not use the flat, or blade 
of the knife or spatula to level off, because it tends to 
compress the powder, and falsify the volume. If your 
set of tablespoon measures only goes down to a 4 
tablespoon and you want an 14th proceed as follows: fill 
your 14 tablespoon measure as described, and with your 
spatula or knife edge divide the volume of measured pow- 
der into two parts by drawing the knife lengthwise 
through the powder, thereby dividing it into two equal 
parts—discard one part, the remainder in your measure 
represents Ygth tablespoon, close enough to serve its 
purpose. 

5. Commence heating the sugar mixture in the boiler 
over a gentle flame. Stir until all the sugar is dissolved. 
Wipe down all sugar crystals from the side of the boiler 
into the mixture, using your pastry brush moistened 
with water, to accomplish this. Be particularly careful 
to do a thorough job en this because any crystals left 
adhering to the boiler sides can cause premature or early 
graining of the batch for they will act as a seeding. The 
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crystals must therefore be dissolved. Cover the top of 
the boiler with its lid for a few minutes—allowing the 
steam to assist in the clearing of the sugar crystals. 

6. When all the sugar is dissolved, and all crystals 
washed down into the batch, add the corn syrup (pre- 
viously set on one side) to the mixture. Invert the corn 
syrup container over the warm boiler so that the heat 
and steam from it, will thin the syrup and permit better 
drainage and emptying of the container’s contents. 

7. Remove the candy thermometer from the jug of 
hot water in which it has been resting, and place it in 
the sugar syrup in your boiler—clip the thermometer 
to the boiler side to prevent the instrument from rolling. 
Now raise the flame and boil the mixture briskly—do 
not stir during boiling because any of the mixture that 
climbs up the sides of the boiler as a result of stirring, 
would dry and leave particles behind that would be 
capable of seeding (cause it to start graining) the batch. 
Continue boiling until a temperature of 238 degrees Fah- 
renheit is shown on the thermometer. Remove the 
boiler from the heat. 

8. Place it with the thermometer still clipped to the 
edge, in the bottom part of the boiler which was pre- 
viously filled wih cold water. Do this over the kitchen 
sink—it will save a mopping up job—when the excess 
of cold water overflows from the bottom part as a result 
of displacement. Leave the whole assembly undisturbed. 
The cold water will hasten the cooling of the syrup, while 
the water itself picks up the heat and becomes warm in 
turn as it withdraws the heat from the syrup. As soon 
as this happens, very gently withdraw the top boiler 
and place it on one side. Empty the warm water from 
the lower boiler and replace it with fresh cold water, 
and re-immerse the top in it for additional cooling. Now 
read your thermometer, and as soon as this registers a 
temperature of 105, but not higher than 110 degrees Fah- 
renheit, remove the upper boiler from its water jacketted 
bottom part, and place the upper, with its cooled fondant 
syrup, on one side. Unclip the thermometer and place 
it in the hot water jug previously prepared to receive it. 

9. Take the double-acting egg beater, and place it in 
the cooled syrup. Begin to whip or cream the syrup by 
working the egg beater. See that all parts of the syrup 
come within the action of the egg-beater by moving it 
around the circumference of the boiler while continu- 
ing to whip. As the creaming proceeds, the syrup will 
become cloudy and thicken up, because the crystals are 
beginning to form. The partially formed fondant be- 
comes opaque and loses its gloss as more and more 
crystals form. Soon it will become too thick to cream 
with the egg-beater, so the creaming must be finished 
with a wooden spoon of suitable size. Gradually the 
fondant under the continued action of the creaming 
process, acquires a solid body and breaks away from 
the boiler sides. 

10. Scrape the boiler sides to loosen the fondant, and 
add or press the scrapings to the rest of the fondant mass 
in the boiler, thereby consolidating the whole mass. At 
this stage the fondant can be gathered together with the 
operators clean hands, and shaped into a ball by squeez- 
ing or kneading until it is smooth and free from lumps. 
When this has been done, cover the fondant with a clean 
cloth that has been moistened with cold water, and the 
excess wrung out dry. This moist cloth cover will slow 
up the drying effect of the air. The boiler cover can 
now be placed on the boiler, and the whole thing set 
aside to ripen for from two to three days before using it. 

An Alternative Way To Cream The Fondant Syrup. 
Instead of continuing the process as outlined in direction 
(8), pour the cooked mixture on to a cold water moist- 
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ened platter, (preferably taken from the refrigerator 
where it has been cooled for about 10 minutes or so. 
Moisture from the air will condense on the platter as it 
comes into the warmer atmosphere of the room and make 
it just right for what follows). Permit the temperature 
of the syrup to drop to 105 degrees Fahrenheit, and then 
start creaming by turning the mass backwards and for- 
wards with the spatula. Continue this until the fondant 
is white, opaque, and thick. Be sure that every portion 
of the syrup is turned over and comes within the action 
of the spatula. Start kneading the mass by hand and con- 
tinue until it is smooth and free from lumps. Cover 
with a clean damp cloth for about several hours, remove 
cloth and knead again until creamy and smooth. Store 
in an airtight jar until needed. 

The cookie sheet or cooling slab can also be used for 
cooling and creaming the fondant. When using the sheet 
or slab, the cooked syrup is poured between bars set up 
in rectangular form on the sheet. The thinner the layer 
of poured syrup, the quicker it will cool—so the bars 
may be arranged to enclose a depth of one quarter inch 
of syrup when poured. The sheet should be sprinkled 
lightly with water before receiving the hot syrup. The 
finishing of the fondant is performed in the same man- 
ner as described under the platter method of cooling. 


(Note. The reason for including Corn syrup and 
cream of tartar in this fondant formula is to control 
the formation of sugar crystals by retarding their forma- 
tion. The cream of tartar will form some invert sugar in 
the processing, and the action continues at a slower rate 
after the fondant has been creamed and stored, thereby 
ensuring the plasticity of the fondant.) As has been 
shown, there are various formulas that can be written 
for fondant, each perhaps for a specific end-use. The 
one given here in these lessons is described as “Basic” 
because it can be used for the making of numerous items 
in which fondant is used. As the student advances in 


’ proficiency and learns the art, other formulas will come 


to his attention which he can experiment with for prac- 
tice sake, and thereby broaden his knowledge and use- 
fulness in the craft. 


Making Wajers From Basic Fondant.—1. Divide the 
fondant you have made into two or four portions, de- 
pending on the number of flavors you wish to incor- 
porate. 

2. Place some hot water in the lower part of your 
double-boiler. 

3. Put one portion of your fondant in the upper part 
of your boiler, and then place it in the hot water con- 
tained in the lower boiler. 


4. Heat the bottom boiler just short of boiling, and 
in the meantime stir the fondant in the upper boiler. It 
will commence to soften and liquify—continue this un- 
til the whole of the fondant is liquid and free from 
lumps or particles of unmelted fondant. Do not over- 
heat the fondant because if you do you will destroy the 
delicate crystal structure you have been at such pains to 
create. A temperature of 125 degrees Fahrenheit is high- 
est for this type of remelted fondant—much goed work 
can be done at considerably lower temperatures. It all 
depends on the formula, and the end use of the fondant. 
Now leaving your remelted fondant uncolored, add a 
few drops of oil.of peppermint—sufficient to taste—and 
gently blend in the flavor by stirring. 

5. Cover your cookie sheet with a layer of wax paper 
in readiness for the next process which consists in pour- 
ing the warm remelted fondant into your dropping fun- 
nel, the stick of which, should be in place blocking the 
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The MANUFAC- 
TURING CONFEC- 
TIONER publishes 
here the fourth in a 
series of 12 monthly 
articles on candy 
making for the be- 
ginner. The pub- 
lisher of the maga- 
zine feels these arti- 
cles fill a gap 
existing in the con- 
fectionery world 
caused by the prev- 
alence of depart- 
mentalization in 
manufacturing op- 
erations. This has 
discouraged the all 
around candy maker to the point where as a crafts- 
man—he is a fast vanishing entity. The series is de- 
signed exclusively for the beginner to better his 
understanding of the function of ingredients and 
the “why’s” of candy making. The course has been 
prepared by Alfred Leighton, consulting food chem- 
ist and candy technologist. He is a well-known fig- 
ure in the confectionery field. 








outlet to prevent spillage. Note. Warm the funnel before 
pouring fondant into it by holding it under the hot 
water faucet, with the hot water flowing freely. When 
the funnel is warm to the touch, shake it free from ad- 
hering drops of water. There is usually sufficient heat 
in the metal to ensure its being dry after the treatment 
outlined: but if necessary wipe it dry with a clean cloth. 

6. Approach the wax-paper covered sheet with your 
funnel filled with fondant, and funnel stick in place. 
Commencing at the top of either corner, and holding 
the funnel tube over it, raise the stick and permit some 
of the fondant to flow onto the surface—it will assume 
a disc-like form as it spreads. When a sufficient amount 
to cover a fifty cent piece has been allowed to flow onto 
the sheet, press the funnel stick in place to close the out- 
let, and move forward to another spot on the paper. 
about one inch or so away from the first. Repeat the 
dropping process until all the fondant has been allowed 
to run out. Note. If as a result of slow manipulation. 
the fondant cools in the funnel and becomes too thick 
to flow, return the fondant to the top boiler and warm 
it again over hot water in the lower boiler until the 
fondant is again in flowing condition. Pour it back into 
the funnel and continue the dropping process. 

The sheet with its load of peppermint flavored wafers, 
can now be put on one side to permit the wafers to become 
firm. When they are firm enough to handle, each wafer 
can be loosened from the wax sheet with the tip of your 
spatula, and turned over to expose the underside to the 
air, until dry. When dry, the wafers are ready for eating. 

In factory work a ridged rubber pad is used.to re- 
ceive the deposited fondant. The advantage to be derived 
from using such a pad is the ease with which the wafers 
can be removed from the pad, quicker drying of the 
wafers when turned, and the pleasing ridged appearance 
they possess. There is also the smaller tendency for the 
wafers to stick to one another when packed. Ridged 
rubber pads for the purpose can be purchased from 
confectioners’ supply houses. 

The dropping funnel is undoubtedly the nicest way 
to form wafers and obtain neat circular dises. In the 
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absence of a dropping funnel a tablespoon may also 
be used. Using the spoon method, the fondant is ladled 
from the remelt boiler, the bottom of the spoon scraped 
on the edge of the boiler to remove the excess fondant 
(or your spatula may be used for the same purpose) 
and the contents dropped onto the waxed paper sheet, as 
previously described. The method is more tedious and 
messy than the funnel method, and wafers apt not to be 
so neat. A careful operator, however, with practice, can 
obtain pleasing results even with the spoon, and it suf- 
fices for the purpose of the exercise. 

Some variety and artistry can be brought to bear by 
tinting and flavoring fondant batches with desired flavors 
and colors. As a practical exercise in this—remelt a 
batch of fondant as before, and when it is completely 
liquefied and free from lumps and unmelted particles, 
add any one of the following flavors according to 
preference: wintergreen, spearmint, lime, orange, lemon, 
almond, cinnamon, or clove. Next add the corresponding 
colors, pink for wintergreen, green for spearmint, lime 
or almond, yellow for lemon, orange for the flavor of that 
name, and red for cinnamon or clove. The whiteness 
of the basic fondant will necessitate the use of more 
color than in other tinting work; but when it has been 
added in sufficient quantity according to judgement, 
stir and blend in both the flavor and color additions, 
until all are uniformly spread through the mass. The 
colors can be added in stages, stirring & stopping between 
each stage to observe the tint; and finally stopping when 
satisfactory levels are reached. Pleasing novelty flavors 
can be obtained with rose or violet flavors (continental 
style) and corresponding colors to match. The student 
will derive much satisfaction and pleasure from the 
exercise and bringing to bear, or developing, his own 
artistic skills while he is learning the “Whys” of his 
craft. 

Some other things that can be made with basic fondant. 
Being basic, the fondant can be used for the making of 
quite a variety of items. Space does not permit of their 
description at this stage and for the purpose of this 
course. Never-the-less, fruits and nuts can be used as 
centres and dipped in melted fondant to make attractive 
confections. To carry out such a purpose, remelt a 
batch of fondant as described previously, avoid over- 
stirring during the remelting procedure—this could 
cause growth in the size of the crystals which is to be 
avoided for smooth effects. Color and tint the remelt 
if desired. Remove the top boiler from the lower part. 
Drop washed and thoroughly dried malaga or tokay 
grapes, one by one, into the melted fondant, remove 
them with the dipping fork, and place them on a waxed 
paper sheet to solidify. Work as quickly as possible to 
avoid the excessive thickening of the fondant which 
would make it hard to manipulate. Nuts such as filberts, 
pecan halves, walnut halves etc. can also be treated in 
the same way as grapes. The pieces from canned fruit 
cocktail can also be coated—after they have been turned 
into a clean kitchen wire strainer, and allowed to drain 
free of adhering syrup. The strainer can be supported 
on a suitable vessel to catch the syrup. A little—very 
little of the syrup, if it is of the heavy type—can be used 
to thin the fondant providing the syrup is first warmed. 
There is some added flavor value to the use of the syrup 
if its use should become necessary. 


To Be Continued. 


Next installment will deal with fudge and fudge 
making. 
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The pre-eminent candy makers of the nation have 
tested “BURCO” Products and found that they are 

outstanding. 
You, too, will find them reliable, economical produ- — 
cers of repeat business. 


Outstanding formula using NU-KREME 


We recommend that you try NU-KREME, the finest nougat cream on 
the market. An outstanding formula for EASTER EGGS using Nu- 
Kreme is: Place in a kettle 18 lbs. Sugar, 9 Ibs. Corn Syrup and 
water. Cook to 265 degrees. Beat into 8 lbs. NU-KREME and beat 
short. Add 4 lbs. of Cocoanut Butter melted or cut fine. Add 1 lb. of 
Powdered Sugar, mix quickly, add Fruit and Nuts to suit. Pour out 
thick on slab, cut in squares, roll in size desired and dip in Choc- 
olate. These Easter eggs will keep fresh for a long period of time. 


NU-KREME Grade A of all Nougat Creams. 
CONFECTIONERS’ PECTIN for cut slab jellies. 


NU-MILK Whole Milk in Plastic form for Caramels 
and Fudges. 

FRESH COCOANUT PASTE Ready to use for 
Chocolate or Bon Bon Centers. 

PECTOLENE a Pectinized Invert Sugar Product. 


CENTER-ROLL KREME for Sott-flowing Creams. 
KREME-TEX for Creamy Fudge and Caramels. 


DIPPING PIECES Molasses Honey-comb Chips, 
Peanut But.er Chips, Toasted Coconut Chips, 
Chocolate Center Chips, Almond Butter Sticks, 
Mint Pillows and Peanut Butter Pillows. 

BURCO NOUGAT CREME The All Purpose 

Nougat Cream. 

TOPPINGS Marshmallow, Butterscotch, Caramel 

and Chocolate Fudge. 


Formula Book "RECIPES FOR BETTER CANDIES" 
sent with initial order 





BURKE PRODUCTS (C0. INC. 


7 W. HUBBARD ST CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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Millions reach for 


HERSHEY’S Chocolate Bars ... 


So easily identified 

by their familiar 

and most distinctive wrap. 
WYOMISSING GLAZED PAPER CO. 
is exceedingly proud 

to furnish this brilliant label 
paper which so long has been 
associated with HERSHEY 


Chocolate Products. 








READING + PENNSYLVANIA 
180 MADISON AVENUE + NEW YORK, N.Y. 
MERCHANDISE MART + CHICAGO, ILL. 
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How glassine 
is tailored 
into candy wraps 


By CLARA BALDWIN 


PPROXIMATELY 80° of all bar candy is wrapped 

in glassine paper, with the greater portion of that 
percentage being wrapped in opaque glassine. The physi- 
cal qualities of glassine, particularly its high dense 
character, make it a natural for candy protection, along 
with its newer companion, the plastic coated glassine. 

An article appearing in the August 1950 issue of 
Modern Packaging, entitled “The What and How 
of Glassine” and written by George C. Borden, Jr., tech- 
nical director for Riegel Paper Corporation, and Paul K. 
Wolper of the packaging research laboratory of the same 
company, gave an analysis of the basic properties and 
applications of glassine paper. Under a sub-heading 
“Converted Glassine”, the article stated: “The inherent 
characteristics of glassine paper which differentiate it 
from other papers are enhanced many times by the variety 
of modifying operations and materials which are avail- 
able to the glassine converter.” 

That article listed the following ten important qual- 
ities which are inherent to glassine, brought about by 
the use of chemical wood pulp, a high degree of hydration 
and densification of the sheet in supercalendering: 
resistance to grease 
resistance to oil 
. resistance to the passage of odor 
. high tensile strength 

wide range of desired weights, from 15 to 50 lbs. 
per ream of 24 x 36—500 

6. high gloss and sheen 

7. transparency 

8. suitability for further converting (coating) 

9. excellent printing surface 

10. tasteless, odorless, and non-toxic 


ge oe 


High on the list in the selection of glassine for candy 
wraps are the two points: grease resistance and the fact 
it is an economical paper having an ideal surface for 
printing. Further the quality of its being impervious to 
odors is highly desirable. Due to the dense, smooth 
texture of the glassine, it will take inks, lacquers or waxes 
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in a continuous film on its surface, yet prove flexible 
for heat-sealing when lacquer coated. 

Recently the Riegel Paper Corporation, who manu- 
facture both types of paper in great quantities, have 
worked out some interesting new wrappers with both 
the glassines and their plastic coated “diafane”, to fit 
the specific needs of their customers’ products. 

Case histories on certain specific wraps for candy 
show some interesting detail of variations made in 
processing and in converting to adapt the regular run 
sheet to meet individual requirements. The paper com- 
pany worked closely with their customers to effect just the 
proper variation required. 

An excellent example of that tailoring is the opaque 
glassine wrapper used for one bar item. Glassine was 
selected for the job because of its high grease resistance; 
an opaque sheet was chosen to give a sanitary appearance 
to the inner wrap. In this instance, even more than the 
usual grease resistant quality of ordinary glassine was 
desirable, as well as a greater flexibility. To accomplish 
both of those purposes, special treatment began from the 
very first step in the process of making the paper. 

The chemical wood pulp from which glassine is made, 
usually a sulfite pulp, is beaten to secure a high degree 
of hydration. There is considerably more mechanical 
work done on pulp to make it suitable for glassine paper 
production than for any other grade of paper. This 
mechanical action, or beating, consists of a rubbing and 
pounding of the fibres without actual cutting. During the 
process the pulp takes on a gelatinous form. 
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NEW Forgrove 


MODEL 22-B 


WRAPS UP TO 150 PIECES 
PER MINUTE 


Hard candy, individually wrapped, keeps better, 
looks more attractive, SELLS FASTER. And here’s 
the machine that leading candy makers use for 
high-speed, low-cost wrapping. 

The 22-B wraps from 120 to 150 pieces per min- 
ute with only one operator. It handles soft-center 
pieces as well as hard candy in various shapes — 
ball-shaped pieces, cylindrical pieces, short sticks, 
square toffees, small pops, etc. It is easily adjustable 
for different sizes. Slight variations in size and shape 
are automatically taken care of by the machine. 

Fashions an extremely tight fan-tail twist on 
which printed matter may appear, if desired. You 
may use cellophane, waxed paper or reinforced foil, 
and a printed understrip may be used with a trans- 
parent overwrap. 

The broad versatility of the 22-B will enable you 
to produce a very attractive and distinctive line of 
candy—one that lends itself to real volume and good 
profit. So get all the facts on this new improved 
machine now. 


Consult our nearest office. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA CLEVELAND 


DENVER LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE TORONTO MEXICO, D.F. 





Forgrove 22-B Hard Candy Wrapping Machine 


OTHER FORGROVE MACHINES 


The well-known Forgrove line comprises models 42-B, 42-C, 
and B-8 for cutting and wrapping toffee and other high boiled 
candy...26-D machine for wrapping individual pieces of choc- 
olates and other items in various shapes and sizes, using foil, 
cellophane or waxed paper...and 22-D and 22-G machines for 
wrapping stick candy, pops, etc. 

We'll be glad to study your requirements and give complete 
information on the Forgrove model indicated. 


PACKAGE 


MACHINERY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD 


DALLAS 
MASSACHUSETTS 





SOLE AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA FOR FORGROVE MACHINES 
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To increase the grease resistance for the bar wrap, the 
pulp was beaten longer than for usual run glassine. 
Titanium dioxide pigment was added to the fibres at the 
beater, for opaquing the sheet, and the final sheet was 
extended in the supercalendering operation. 

Supercalendering densifies the sheet changing it from 
a greaseproof paper into a glassine. It is a very critical 
operation. Being subjected to a temperature ranging 
from 250 to 300 deg. F, the pressure is varied according 
to the grade of glassine and may be as high as 2,000 
pounds per inch width at the bottom nip. The supercal- 
endering is made up of alternating calender rolls of 
paper and steel, with only the metal rolls driven. The 
slippage between the paper and the paper calender rolls 
improves the sheen and gloss of the sheet. Final gloss 
can be varied, by control of the supercalendering, to 
meet special requirements. 

Giassine was chosen in another instance, also a bar 
item, because of the special quality from a greaseproof 
standpoint, which would not permit the chocolate to bleed 
through the wrap. In addition glassine has such an ex- 
cellent printing surface, and the design for this particular 
wrapper calls for 95% ink coverage. Glassine proved to 
be the most economical material for such a job, since it 
permitted a continuous film to be laid over the surface. 
Further the sheet does not absorb the ink, which in this 
case was a very costly product as the design calls for a 
metal ink and one of the special brown type. Finally it 
leaves a good gloss and shine to the finished surface. 

This wrapper is printed by the rotogravure process, 
and the paper stock is a 30 pound bleached glassine. 

Turning to an example with a plastic coated wrapper, 
a pouch-type package of Riegel’s diafane: In designing 
this candy package two special features were desired. 
First of those was better product identification, to give the 
customer's high quality candies a package which would 
make them appear distinctive and give the impression of 
quality. The paper selected for the job was an opaque 
diafane coated sheet, one which had exceptional strength, 
gave a perfect seal that could be opened easily without 
a tear tape, and one which was protective to insure fresh- 
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MADE IM OUR AIR CONDITIONED DAYLIGHT CANDY KITCHENS - 


MAKERS OF SILVER HEART AND GOLDEN HEART S¢ CLUSTERS 


ness. Made of specially bleached and refined kraft pulp, 
the paper for this package was supercalendered and 
finally coated with the diafane. 

The diafane sheet was rotogravure printed, and heat- 
seal coated with Du Pont’s nitrocellulose. These pouch 
packages are being run on the manufacturers’ present 
packaging equipment, Stokeswrap machines. 

This new pack is proving quite successful, from all 
standpoints, as well as stacking neatly on retail counters 
without slipping and sliding. 

Another package or candy wrap being done with the 
same type sheet, the opaqued diafane, is for a taffy item. 
This assignment posed something of a problem and the 
job of finding the proper wrap to fill all the needs took 
a study and testing period of two to three months. 

The candy company wanted a sheet with a web which 
could be heat-sealed on their present automatic packaging 
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equipment, Hudson Sharp package machinery. But fur. 
ther they needed a wrap which would peel free from the 
taffy, as well as be strong enough to hold together when 
the candy inside it was cracked by a sharp blow to 
break the taffy piece for eating. The solution was a differ. 
ent heat-seal lacquer, a member of Goodyear’s pliolite 
family. 

For another of that same company’s candy products, 
this one a bar, opaque glassine was selected for the 
wrapper, Riegel’s “Snopaque. ” The package is glue sealed, 
instead of heat-sealed, and is run on Lynch equipment. 

Still another package uses an over varnish for added 
luster on top of the printed label centering a transparent 
glassine sheet. 

Nicolet Paper Corporation cites some interesting cases 
of tailoring candy wrappers from glassine. In the first 
case, twin bars were to be packaged under one wrapper 
with a chocolate layer board boat inside the wrapper. The 
boat had sharp corners. To add a further specification, 
the paper had to be greaseproof since the customer did 
not want to use an inner wrap. Also, the chocolate en- 
robing machine left a small hump at the end of these bars 
at the top where the chocolate coating was cut off. This 
showed as a rough hump, and caused breakage of the 
wrapper. In addition to those special requirements to 
meet, the paper had to have the usual printing qualities 
and all the other desirable characteristics of good 
glassine. Nicolet finally worked out a solution by making 
a good strong sheet of glassine with a high finish and of 
a very soft texture which allowed the manufacturer to 
form the wrapper around the bar, maintaining full pro- 
duction. Yet inasmuch as the sheet was heavily plasti- 
cized, the wrapper would stretch considerably and elim- 
inated breakage over the hump of the bar. 

In the second case, the candy concern makes a five- 
cent bar which is round in shape, flat on the bottom, and 
has a conical hump on the top with nuts in the top coat- 
ing. This customer had been using cellophane, because 
he had not found a glassine that would stand up without 
breakage and permit the full use of a packaging speed of 
88 per minute. Nicolet made a very plastic, soft, opaque 
glassine of 25 pound basis which handled the job to 
complete satisfaction, permitting the bars to be wrapped 
at the rate of 120 per minute with no appreciable: break- 
age. 

For the third case, another candy manufacturer had a 
similar problem with a large ten cent bar of approxi- 
mately the same shape. In other words, the bar was 
round, but flat on the bottom, and having a conical 
hump on top with nuts in the top coating. This proved 
to be a most difficult problem to solve, but finally Nicolet 
met the customer’s requirements satisfactorily by increas- 
ing the basis weight from 25 to 30 pounds and giving 
them an extra soft, pliable sheet of opaque glassine. 

In answer to a request sent out by the Glassine and 
Greaseproof Manufacturers Association for information 
on the use of glassine for candy wraps, Deerfield Glassine 
Company wrote: “When the first machine was developed 
for wrapping circular chocolate patties, it was found that 
the very severe tucking operation of the machine to fold 
the glassine under the pattie all the way arcund was too 
much for the opaque glassine which had heretofore been 
used for ordinary candy bar wrappers. So it was neces- 
sary to develop a sheet of opaque glassine which was 
extremely flexible. This was done by a different treat- 
ment of the fibre in the beaters and on the paper machine 
and by plasticizing the paper in a different way. Now no 
difficulty whatsoever is found in running that special 
glassine on these pattie wrapping machines. 

“Another problem was presented by the necessity of 
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“CUTTING SUGAR CANE''“"AN ORIGINAL LITHOGRAPH BY HENRY E. WINZENREIO 





Filling America’s Sweet Tooth 


Sugar... and the countless things made with it . . . travel a long road from 
cane to consumer. Along the way, “sweets” need the help of protective papers 
to guarantee their wholesome goodness. These needs are often met with 


special Riegel Papers . . . tailor-made for the functional packaging of such 
products as candy, cake, chewing gum, ice cream, sugar and prepared 
desserts. 


There’s a Riegel Paper for almost any requirement you may have in protective 
packaging . . . a paper you can depend on for economy and production 
efficiency. We feel sure we can serve you in the same effective manner we 
now serve the sales leaders in so many different fields. Write us today. 


Riegel Paper Corporation ° 342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


; 


. 
Riegel TAILOR-MADE PAPERS FOR PROTECTIVE PACKAGING 
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For Maximum 
ptlthractiveness 


Use SWEETONE Flossine 





Flossine is the candy mat supreme . . . pure 
white . . . bulky . . . sure to enhance the 
interior appearance of your candy package. 
Embossing, cutting and die cutting to your 
requirements. 


Write “Today for a new folder con- 


taining actual samples of our complete line 
of Sweetone Paper Products for manufac- 
turing confectioners including: 

Shredded Papers 
Waxed Papers 
Wavee Parchment Layer Boards 


Embossed Papers Die Cut Liners 
Candy Box Paddings 


George H. Sweetnam, Inc. 


282-286 Portland Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Chocolate Dividers 
Boat & Tray Rolls 





Representatives in Philadelphia, Detroit, 
St. Louis, Chicago, Dallas, New Orleans, 
Los Angeles and Portland, Oregon. 
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having a glassine that would slip easy for the making 
of bon bon cups, which illustrate the fact that glassine 
papers can be tailor-made for special purposes.” 

Bon bon cups are shipped out in nested form and it 
is essential that these cups come apart singly in an easy 
manner so as not to slow down the efficiency of the girls 
who insert the chocolate and other candies in these cups. 
When glassine was first used for this purpose it was 
found that glassine, at times, would adhere to itself 
just enough so that sometimes two or even more cups 
would come out at a time. In order to prevent this, a 
special slip-easy grade of glassine, which had a very 
slippery surface, was developed. 

To sum up the advantages of glassine paper, here are 
some of its outstanding features, which are listed by 
Nicolet under the heading “Why Glassine?” 

Bleached Glassine: 

1. Strength 
. Sanitary appeal 
. Good Printing surface 
a. Surface non-absorbent to ink, making 
1. Inks stand out 
2. Less amount of ink necessary 

b. High sheen, making inks have gloss 

c. High speed of printing possible 
Odor free 
. Transparency 
. Non-sticking of chocolate 
. Availability 
. Economical price because light weight papers are 

satisfactory 

9. Gluability for machine wrapping 

10. Greaseproofness and non-oil spotting 

In addition to the properties of bleached glassine; 
Opaque Glassine has additional advantages: 


2 
3 
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i. Opacity 

2. Whiteness to give inks contrast 

3. High gloss 
With inner wraps there are these further advantages: 
1. Additional strength 

2. Additional greaseproofness 

3. Non-sticking 

4. Cushioning of bars from shock 

5. Color under films 
Slip easy glassine for bon bon cups means: 


1. Slip easy properties to facilitate separation 
2. Wide choice of colors 
Then there are the laminations. Taken all together the 

possible variations with glassine seem endless. With 
such a flexible medium, a special wrapper can be tailored 
to meet an infinite variety of product requirements. The 
proper custom-made paper can be made and converted 
to meet a specific end-use, and protect candy products 
to the customer, attractively, economically. 





@ The Missouri Pacific Railroad has devised the 
Speedbox—a small metal container for shipping 
less than carload freight. It is sealed at the ship- 
per’s place of business after being loaded with mer- 
chandise and is not opened until it is delivered to 
the consignee. Constructed of aluminum reinforced 
with steel, the box is made in two standard sizes: 
one is four feet high, four feet wide and three-and- 
a third feet deep; the other is not quite as deep. 
Each box has four roller wheels, two rigid and two 
swivel, and can be handled by hand with lift trucks. 
It can be loaded with as much as 1200 pounds of 
freight. 
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Call it ‘package attraction” . . . but attractive colorful wrappers, 
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point of sale merchandising. Lynch WRAP-O-MATICS 
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For Better Packaging! 


PARTITIONS 


That Give Perfect Protection 
LAYER BOARDS 


BOATS 73524 NECKS 


CHOCOLATE DIVIDERS 


Reasonable Prices Prompt Deliveries 
Assured Guaranteed 


immediate Attention Given to Requests for Estimates 





19-21 HEYWARD STREET 
BROOKLYN 11, N. Y. 


























WRAPPING 


DEAL wacrines 


FAST-EFFICIENT-RELIABLE 


ANDY manufac- 

turers both large 
and small prefer 
IDEAL WRAPPING 
MACHINES because 
they provide the 
ecenomies of fast 
handling along with 
dependable, wninter- 
rupted operation. In 
ase the world over, 
«DEAL Machines are 
building a service record 
that stands unmatched and 
anchallenged! Our unquali- 
fied guarantee is your pro- 
tection. Two models svail- 
able: SENIOR MODEL 
wraps 160 pieces per min- 
ute; the new High Speed 
Special Model wraps 325 
te 425 pieces per minute. 
Investigation will prove 
these are adapted 
te your most exacting re- 
quirements. 



























WRITE FOR COMPLETE 
SPECIFICATIONS AND PRICES 


IDEAL WRAPPING MACHINE CO. 


MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. U.S. A. 
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50th Anniversary Finds 
Heekin Under Same Ownership 


Pal 
fern 


Firry YEARS ago, James 
Heekin started the 
Heekin Can Company. He 
was a packer of coffee, tea, 
baking powder and spices in 
the busy river town of Cin- 
cinnati, when he decided that 
he needed his own can man- 
ufacturing plant. In 1901, he 


Yet 
qies Va 
started making tin cans in 


VES) RYOR yy 
j 
a plant powered by water 


[METAR PACRACING 
UONSy, Le 

flowing aan the old Erie Canal, on which canal boats 
traveled from Cincinnati to Toledo. The water, having 
finished its journey southward through Ohio to the end 
of the Erie Canal, which was never connected to the 
Ohio River, continued in a slough to the river as waste 
water. 
















Other smart manufacturers seized upon this free water 
power to operate machinery. Old timers still recall that 
sometimes Heekin had to shut down when companies 
“upstream” used too much water for power and there 
was none left for Heekin. 


This year, the Heekin Can Company joins the list of 
50th anniversary companies that have made America 
strong. James Heekin lived only three years after start- 
ing the company, dying in 1904. At that time his eldest 
son, James J. Heekin became President, and today he is 
Chairman of the Board. The Heekin Can Company, 
today operates plants in Cincinnati, Norwood, Ohio; 
Springdale, Arkansas; and Chestnut, Tennessee, produc- 
ing millions of plain and lithographed cans. Everyone 
in the big Heekin organization is quick to tell you that 
Albert E. Heekin, who served as Secretary and Treasurer 
from the very beginning until 1928, when he became 
President, is responsible to a large extent for the great 
growth of the Heekin Can Company, aided by his capable 
brothers. Daniel M. Heekin rose from Secretary Treas- 
urer in 1928 to Executive Vice-President in 1946 and be- 
came President of the company in 1948. 


In Cincinnati, their home town, the name Heekin is 
synonymous with stability, character and success. Lake 
boats and river steamers are named after the Heekin 
family and so is one of the largest river-rail terminals 
in the country. They appear as directors of banks, manu- 
facturing companies and are prominent in civic work, 
yet there is a desire for anonymity that has been passed 
down from father to son and to grandson. 


In 1946, two new names were added to the list of 
officers of the Heekin Can Company. Both were men 
who came into the Heekin organization as young men 
and forged upward, familiar with every detail of this 
large company. C. A. Rolfes was elected Vice-President 
in charge of sales and A. F. Rassenfoos became Secretary 
and Treasurer. These are the first men other than a 
Heekin to have these responsibilities. 


Today, there is a third generation of Heekin men on 
the job, having been delayed somewhat by World War 
II, in which they saw active service. This year, those 
who are in charge of the various operations of the Hee- 
kin Can Company, join with the founders in celebrating 
a half-century of progress in the can manufacturing indus- 
try. These names are already well known in the canning 
industry, Albert E. Heekin, Jr. Assistant to the President; 
James J. Flynn, Assistant Treasurer; Charles L. Heekin, 
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Manufacturers 


Are you looking for an experienced 
salesman? We can put you in touch 
with experienced candy salesmen and 
candy brokers covering practically 
every territory in the United States. 


WESTERN CONFECTIONERY 


SALESMEN’S ASSOCIATION 
36 E. Highland Ave. Villa Park, Il. 








Is Your Market Reached? 


CANDY MERCHANDISING 
Reaches America's Volume 
Buyers of Confectionery 


Fer Advertising Rates, Write 


CANDY MERCHANDISING 


400 W. Madison St. Chicago 46, Ill. 

















CANDY PACKAGING 


is published exclusively for 
PURCHASING 
and 
MERCHANDISING 
EXECUTIVES 


Be sure your name is on 
Our Free Mailing List 


Fill in Coupon below 
and send it to us now. 


THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 
9 S. Clinton Street 


Chicago 6, Illinois (PN) 
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Assistant to the Vice-President in Charge of Sales; J. G. 
Cahill, Manager General Can Sales; Edward J. Nolan, 
Manager Packer Can Sales; Richard L. Sayre, Manager 
Cincinnati Plant; J. K. Browning, Manager of Norwood, 
Ohio and Chestnut Hill, Tennessee, plants; Frank J. 
O’Brien, Jr., Manager, Springdale, Arkansas plant; H. C. 
Jensen, Manager Lithography Department and Donald 
J. Heekin, Manager, Defense Materials Division. 

James J. Heekin is Chairman of the Board; Albert E. 
Heekin, Chairman of the Executive Committee; Daniel 
M. Heekin, President; Clarence A. Rolfes, Vice-President 
in Charge of Sales and A. F. Rassenfoos is Secretary- 
Treasurer. These officers with R. E. Heekin and W. \. 
Heekin make up the Board of Directors. 





Coordinate Package Conference 


Mr. Couch of the packaging division of General Foods 
Corp. gave a very interesting talk before the Institute of 
Food Technologists meeting in New York on the 17th of 
January, 1951. He emphasized the need of coordinated 
package conferences of all divisions of the company, in- 
cluding production, purchasing. research, product de- 
velopment, and merchandising and sales. He deplores the 
common practice of sales departments putting a definite 
date for introduction of a product when the product de- 
velopment division has produced a product that they think 
will sell well, and when little or no consideration has yet 
been given to the package. 

He recommends that each interested department be 
included in a preliminary conference to get their ideas 
and limitations on a package, and then followed by work 
within the packaging division on setting up preliminary 
packages to be tested in hand made samples. Then an- 
other conference to decide on a final package and a full 
plant test. This schedule would give the packaging de- 
partment time to work out the best package for product 
protection at the most economical cost. 

On the subject of packaging materials, he suggests 
that firms continually experiment with new films on the 
market, that at the time have no application to present 
products. In a short time they may be just the film to 
use for a new product, or the only one available for re- 
placing a film no longer available. There are many new 
combinations of films now on the market, such as Saran 
laminated to Kraft, polyethelene laminated to Saran or to 
cellophane, glassine laminated to diaphane, and a very 
high gloss glassine. The alert manufacturer will test 
these films and papers in relation to their present and 
future plans on packaging. 








Subscribe Now To 
The 
MANUFACTURING 


CONFECTIONER 


$5 for 2 yrs.; $3 for 1 yr. in U.S. and Canada 
$7 for 2 yrs.; $4 for 1 yr. in other countries. 


Every Issue a "Sugar Bin" 
of Valuable Information 


9 S. Clinton St. Chicago, Ill. 
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( uniform. The Model C-10-CC automatically extracts 


._ nt- CHANGE-OVER TIME 


The Versatile C-10-CC Candy Filler Packs 
all these types of candy without adjustment 












Candy manufacturers and distributors who pack- 
age a wide variety of hard, semisoft or easily 
marred candies will find the Model C-10-CC Volu- 
metric Filler ideal for their multiple requirements. 
It will handle all their products without adjust- 
ment when package size and volume are kept 


the flat carton, opens it, tucks bottom flaps, cuts, 
forms and inserts liner into the carton and then 
volume fills the correct amount of candy. When 





| on the C-10-CC folds the top of the liner closed 
! and tucks and closes the top flaps of the carton. 
An automatic check weigher rejects any under- 
















desired, the liner may be omitted. Final operation 


weight packages. Only one operator is required 
to supervise the machine, and speeds of 60 filled 
cartons per minute are available. 

Check the many varieties of candy packages 
shown and you'll see how the C-10-CC can fill 
your packaging problem. Write for complete de- 
tails today. 


| AUTOMATIC BOX MACHINERY CO., INc. 


T ONAL PACKA SING MACH NERY me — AR ONING MA H 


200 ARBORETUM ROAD, ROSLINDALE, BOSTON 31, MASS. 
Branch Offices: New York %& Cleveland % Chicago % San Francisco (Mailler Searles, Inc.) 
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What's NEW 
in candy PACKAGING 


The products described help keep you up-to-date 
on new confectionery equipment, materials of all 
types. The items below are coded for your con- 
venience. For any further information, write to 
THe MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER, 9 S. Clinton 
St., Chicago 6, Ill. Use the cowpon on next page. 





—e 





Wrapping Machine for Multiple Packages 


A new wrapping machine was designed primarily for 
wrapping frankfurters into a tight, compact retail unit 
with five sided visibility. It has been found that this 
machine can be adapted to wrapping other products such 
as a package of candy bars, trays or boats of candy, etc. 
where a multiple unit of merchandise is desired. Speci- 
fications of the machine are—adjustable range for pack- 
ages from 314 to 16” long, I to 10” wide, 4 to 5” high. 
Simple crank adjustment takes care of package length. 
Two adjustment knobs regulate the folding blades for 
package height. Adjustment for width of packages is 
by knobs at the base of the folding blades. Other speci- 
fications on request. Code No. P2A51. 


Automatic Filler and Conveyor 


A new combination of filling machine and conveyor 
has been designed to fill flat bottom containers. It has 
versatility in production and speed and use. Code No. 
P2B51. 

“Peppy Bunnies” Container 


The world famous artist, Gustaf-Tenggren, has his 
merry little rabbits cavorting all over a new fancy metal 
container for Easter packaging. It is decorated in yellow, 
green and Easter purple, white enameled inside, with 
double lid. Inside dimensions are 454 x 734” x 2” deep. 


Code No. P2C51. 
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Platform Box Gluer 


A new platform box gluer, can apply a coating of 
adhesive to platform style boxes up to 3 inches high. The 
box section is fed through the gluer which applies an 
even coating of adhesive over the entire surface. The 
operator then places the glued piece on the platform. 

Adhesive is placed in a removable stainless steel tank 
and kept at the correct workable temperature with a ther- 
mostatic control. Coating thicknesses are accurately reg- 
ulated with a coating adjustment control. Thorough 
adhesive coverage is accomplished by a ductor roller that 
applies the right amount of glue over the entire area. 
Code No. 2D51. 


New Label Gummer 


A completely new label gummer which applies ad- 
hesive at a carefully controlled uniform temperature to 
ungummed labels has been announced. 

This 9-inch gummer was designed to cover jobs where 
maximum adhering tenacity is required, and for all 
adhesives which require heat at time of application to 
the label surface. The glue pot is surrounded by a water 
jacket in which the water is heated to any desired degree, 
from room temperature to boiling point, through an 
adjustable thermostatically controlled heating element. 


Code No. P2E51. 
New Combination Packer and Conveyor 


A new combination for filling flat bottom containers 
with dry products such as powders, nuts, crystals, candy, 
popped and unpopped corn, etc. has been announced. 

Floor model of packers, singly or in dual set-up are 
used with the all new, endless belt conveyor. Containers 
are fed to the incoming side and are stopped by a control 
finger under the filling spout—and held until the finger 





IMPORTED wovatrius 





Mesh Bags For Hard Candy, Candy Corn, Kisses, 
Jellies, Chocolate Coins, etc. 


Y I ‘INSEL WIRE MESH BAGS—Silver and gold open 

weave mesh of the finest tinsel wire. Available in various 
sizes, economically priced. Prices and samples upon request. 
Although these bags are in free supply now, and we do not 


expect any shortage in the near future, we recommend im- 
mediate consideration. Orders will be filled as registered. 


ENTERPRISE INTERNATIONAL 
320 W. 37th St. New York 18, N. Y. 
LOngacre 4-7621 
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releases the filled container to the outgoing side of the 
conveyor. This assures positive fill with no spillage. 

To eliminate dusting, the machine can be supplied with 
a telescopic filler spout which will seat itself gently on top 
of the container while it is being filled. 

All machine parts exposed to the product are aluminum 
and rust proof. Filling hopper, rotary dial plates, cups, 
spout etc. are all removable for easy cleaning. 

The conveyor is powered by a 44 H.P. gear head motor. 
The filling machine requires a 44 or 1/3 H.P. motor de- 
pending on necessary power. All machines are equipped 
with Variable Speed Transmissions. Code P2F51. 





Code Dating. Name Marking and Advertising 

This new equipment is being used to identify those 
containers which are sealed with tape. The identification 
may consist of a code date, a combination of code date 
and name, the name and address of the company, or an 
advertising message. Code 2652 


Little Giant Rotary 

A boon to manufacturers with modest requirements is 
the “Little Giant” rotary bag sealing machine. It is a 
smaller version of the Amsco heavy duty sealers with 
the same principles of fully automatic control of pres- 
sure, time and heat. 

Heat is controlled within close limits by means of an 
accurate adjustable thermostat, assuring uniform heat on 
light or full load. 

The sealing head is swivel-mounted and is instantly 
adjustable for sealing bags at any angle from vertical 
to horizontal. And the height is adjustable by setting 
the split mounting bracket at any required position on 
the vertical shaft. 

The machine can be fed from left or right to suit the 
feeding operation, by simply revising the direction of 
the motor. Equipped with a fold over blade for folding 
bag tops. Also used as a top guide for straight sealing 
without folding and as a top guide for header label work. 


Code M1F51. 














: Circle Code Numbers and Mail Coupon for Literature 

: on Any Item Discussed in This Section to 

: The Manufacturing Confectioner 

‘ 9 S. Clinton St. Chicago 6, Ill. 

:  P2B5I P2D5| P2FS5| MIFS5I 

i P2AS5I P2C5| P2E5| P2652 
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A WELL-DESIGHED PACKAGE 


increases the Prestige of a company 
as well as the sale of its products. 


CONSULTATION WITH US =| 


regarding the design of your packages y, 





may well prove worthwhile, and carries 


with it no obligation. 





Bay 


STUDIO 


| EAST 53-NEW YORK 22 








Well Packed — Easier SOLD! 
Use WEINMAN Transparent Boxes 





- a 


Make your products more appealing by packaging them in 
WEINMAN TRANSPARENT PLASTIC CONTAINERS .. . 


they enhance the appearance, increase the appeal. 


Ideal for special holidays and year around sales stimulation. 


WRITE TODAY! 
Samples available. 
Our illustrated catalog features packaging suggesti 


Wicwinal PF rothe th , INC. 
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Letter from France 


Robert Whymper, Confectionery Production, Vol. 16. 
No. 9 (1950)—A report on conditions as seen in France 
and written in the inimitable Whymper style. Large se- 
lections of loose chocolates of excellent quality are sold 
by the kilo. American chewing gum and soft drinks 
have invaded France. Sugar is plentiful and good, un- 
rationed hard-boiled sweets are abundant. 





Progressive Processing: Chocolate 


Ernest J. Clyne, Confectionery Production, Vol. 16. 
No. 9 (1950)—This deals with the reprocessing of choc- 
olate. The old process of making chocolate paste is de- 
scribed. Chocolate tempered by hand was full of bubbles 
and was coarse and dull. Cocoa butter enabled fondants 
or cream centers to be coated. Hand dippers were used 
first, machines coming later. The latter use less viscous 
chocolate. The enrober was invented by a Frenchman 
and was hand controlled. So far, nothing has been in- 
vented that produces as good work as good hand dippers. 
Fat bloom was unknown in the early days. Modern en- 
robers have lowered the operating cost of coatings. 


Progressive Processing: Packaging 


Confectionery Production, Vol. 16, No. 10 (1950)— 
Modern production units are designed for continuous 
operation. The obsolesence of machinery and the need 
for replacement with modern equipment is discussed. 
Modern processing plants produce the maximum amount 
of product with the minimum amount of labor. these 
being equal to the best hand made items. More foods 
are wrapped because of hygienic reasons and to increase 
consumer acceptability. The general factors contributing 
to good packaging are cited. 


Substitutes for Sugar 


Alan M. Maiden, Food Manufacture, Vl. 25, No. 11 
(1950)—-The sweetness of the common sugars is tabu- 


lated. The blending of Hydrol, a by-product of the corn 
sugar refiner, with honey and then refining produces a 
product of light color and without taste other than sweet- 
ness. Date syrup and Hydrol may be blended but 
the result is a darker product. These two substitutes 
can be used as replacements for invert sugar. 


The Problem of Chocolate Bloom 


H. A. Neville, N. R. Easton and L. R. Bartron, Food 
Technology, Vol. 4, No. 11 (1950)—The structure of 
chocolate, segregation of fat in the bloom, X-ray evidence 
of fat crystallization, control of bloom by tempering, 
modification of chocolate, and accelerated stability tests 
are discussed. 


The Essential Oils 


Dr. Ernest Guenther, Vol. 4, xlv plus 752 pages, il- 
lustrated, 1950, $12. 


Volume Four continues the series on essential oils 
and consists of monographs on the oils derived from 
the Gramineae, Lauraceae, Burseraceae, Myrtaceae, Um- 
belliferae and Geraniaceae. Dr. Teikichi Hiraizumi, Ta- 
kasago Chemical Industry Co., Ltd., Tokyo, Japan, wrote 
the sections dealing with Camphor and Camphor Oils. 
Mr. A. R. Penfold and Mr. F. R. Morrison, Museum of 
Technology and Applied Science, Sydney, Australia, are 
the authors of the sections on Australian Eucalyptus and 
Tea Tree Oils. 

Of special interest to the confectionery industry are 
the monographs on Cinnamon, Cassia, Clove, Eucalyp- 
tus. Sassafras, Anise, Lovage. Fennel and Coriander 
Oils. Other food manufacturers will find the sections 
on Pimento, Angelica, Asafoetida, Caraway, Carrot. 
Celery, Cumin, Dill and Parsley Oils to be of interest. 

The method of presentation may be illustrated from 
the section on Oil of Cassia. The author after a brief 
introduction, discusses this important flavoring oil start- 
ing with the producing regions, habitat and range, plant- 
ing, harvesting, and continuing with distillation, yield, 
quality of oil, marketing, adulteration, production and 
exports, physicochemical properties and concluding with 
the analysis, chemical composition and uses. 

Copious references are made to the previous literature 
and additional readings are suggested. This volume de- 
serves a place on your book shelf adjacent to the pre- 
vious volumes. 

Reviews of previous volumes have appeared in THE 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER; Vol. 1 on page 
70, March 1948; Vol. 2 on page 58, May 1959, and Vol. 
3 on page 18. January 1950. 

—wW. H.C. 
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For new candy lines, list your 
firm in the Confectionery Brokers’ 
Section of THE MANUFACTUR- 
ING CONFECTIONER and THE 
CANDY BUYERS' DIRECTORY. 
Low rate is only $15 a year. 


THE MANUFACTURING 
CONFECTIONER 


9 S. Clinton St., Chicago 6, Ill. 








CANDY BARS 


Automatic—Any Speed 

5 to 10 Built-in Digits 
Permits quality control and 
proper stock identification 


KIWI CODERS CORP. 


3804-06 N. Clark St., Chicago 13, Il. 
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How can I do a more 


effective job of Business 


Paper Advertising— 


without using more money? 





ODAY many companies are 
faced with the need to promote 
new products and obtain more 
intensive market coverage without 
increasing advertising expense. And 
as usual Mother Necessity provides 
an answer—better media selection. 
In applying media to markets and 
coordinating advertising with sales 
plans, all investments should be 
made on the basis of verified circula- 
tion information in connection with 
dependable market data. 


The facts by which the advertising 
value of publications may be judged 
are given in the reports issued by the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations. This 
couperative and nonprofit associa- 
















SEND THE RIGHT MESSAGE 
TO THE RIGHT PEOPLE 















Paid subscriptions and renewals, 
as defined by A.B.C. standards, 
indicate a reader audience that 
has responded to a publication’s 
editorial appeal. With the interests 
of readers thus identified, it be- 
comes possible to reach specialized 
groups effectively with specialized 
advertising appeals. 





tion of 3300 advertisers, advertising 
agencies and publishers— 


Has established standards, definitions 
and rules that make it possible to meas- 
ure, evaluate and compare the paid 
circulations of published media. 


e 


Maintains a staff of experienced and 
specially trained circulation auditors to 
audit the circulations of publisher 


members. 
© 


Issues reports giving advertisers the 
factual information that is indispen- 
sable to economical and effective space 
buying. 

Included in the verified information 
in A.B.C. reports of business papers 
is a breakdown of the paid subscribers 
by occupation or kind of business. 
Thus advertisers know how much of 
the circulation goes to the specialized 
markets in which they are interested, 
can select media and write copy ac- 
cordingly. 

Other information in A.B.C. re- 
ports: How much paid circulation; 







how much unpaid; where the sub- 


scribers are located; what they pay 
for the publication; whether or not 
premiums are used; how many sub- 
scribers are in arrears; how many 
subscriptions are renewals. 

It is only when media is selected on 
the basis of such factual information, 
as provided in A.B.C. reports, that 
advertisers can be sure of the greatest 
value for their advertising dollars. 
That is why this business paper is a 
member of the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations. Ask for a copy of our 
A.B.C. report and then study it. 
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For Candy Buyers... . . 


CANDY MERCHANDISING 


Candy Merchandising is edited and pub- 
lished exclusively for the volume candy 
buyer. This is the one medium that is 
truly and completely devoted to the dis- 
tribution problems of the candy indus- 
try. From cover to cover, page to page, 
editorial and advertising deals with the 
profitable buying and selling of candy, 
and is, therefore, of primary interest to 
the candy buyers. The editorial depart- 
ments will cover just one field, the mer- 
chandising of candy, but will reach out 


Your BASIC Sales to all the various types of wholesale and 

retail buyers that channel candy to 
Promotion to your market, and will serve their needs for a 
PRIMARY MARKET complete and comprehensive source for 


buying information and news of mer- 
chandising and sales. 


Ask us for a sample copy, 
we will be glad to send it. 


THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER PUBLISHING CO. 


9 South Clinton St., Chicago 6 303 W. 42nd St., New York 18 
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Manufacturers’ Practical Recipes 
G. S. Ranshaw, General Editor, 400 pages, 1950, 


$10.50. This is a general formulary ‘comprising proc- f W 
esses and recipes for the manufacture of commodities CANDY FOUIPMENT PR VIE 


used in all the industries, arts and professions.’ Confec- 




















tioners may be interested - — for > a is published exclusively for 
tion of Extracts, Synthetic Fruit Essences and Flavour- 
ings, Jams, Jellies, Almond Paste, and Candy Formulas. PURCHASING 
About seven pages are devoted to candy recipes, includ- an 
ing cream centers, i ince “ — and ve MERCHANDISING 
Chewing gum, horehound candy and spiced gum drop 
cies hi given in the Supplement. EXECUTIVES 

The scope of the book is broad as formulas are given 
for Veterinary Remedies, Beverages, Cosmetics, Soaps, Be sure your name is on 
Paints, Boiler Compositions, Leather Preparations, Inks, Our Free Mailing List 
Polishes, Explosives, etc. 

This book was printed in Great Britain and the quality 
of paper used is poor. Fill in Coupon below 

—W.H.C. and send it in to us now. 

Colorimetry a a a a a a a a a a a a 

Deane B. Judd, U. S. Dept. of Commerce, Nat. Bureau THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 
of Standards, NBS Circular 478, 56 pages, 1950, $0.30. 9 S. Clinton Street 
Color is defined and basic principles of its measurement Chicago 6, Illinois (EN-4) 
are outlined. The most useful collections of material N 
color standards (Lovibond, Arny, Maerz & Paul, TCCA, tee arcane lenin eaten ne renee 
Ostwald, Munsell) are described, and the most widely (SSR eee ee ee SORTER REE NE > War 
used one-dimensional color scales are explained. Three ek RL ee ae) SRS 
pages of references are included. 

This is a concisely yet clearly written treatise on Dd de 00s. ann ennneeeeeeseetnneeeeeneseetnncetennneencnis omens 
colorimetry and will prove of value to the research man ID csictnssrsntmstesiniepstaheciadadaccilceijeapleneeecdapdaniaclda 
who desires to set up color standards on a variety of Stete Zone 
products. sSNA el NN i ae Ni a 

—W. H.C. Acorn aed 








Cut Handling Costs—Save Labor with a Order Now for 
CURRIE AUTOMATIC Prompt Delivery 


STARCH TRAY STACKER 


@ Gives You Increased Production 


e Eliminates Hand Stacking 
(completely automatic) 


Reduces Tray Breakage 


Improves Sanitation 


Can Be Used with Bausman, Greer, 
National or Any Other System 





This is a must for economical operation in high 
volume production. 
0. CURRIE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1837-43 Grand Ave. Engineers to the Candy Industry CHICAGO 22, ILL. 
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The MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER'S 


Candy 
Clinic 





The Candy Clinic is conducted by one of the most experi- 
enced superintendents in the candy industry. Some samples 
represent a bona-fide purchase in the retail market. Other 
samples have been submitted by manufacturers desiring this 
impartial criticism of their candies, thus availing them- 
selves of this valuable service to our subscribers. Any one 
of these samples may be yours. This series of frank criti- 
cisms on well-known branded candies, together with the 
practical “prescriptions” of our clinical expert, are exclu- 
sive features of The MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER. 


Chewy Candies: Caramels, Brittles 


Code 2A51 
Chocolate Coated Caramels 
6 ozs. for 49c 


(Purchased in a chain 
drug store, Chicago, Ill.) 
Appearance of package: Good. 
Box: One layer type, top printed in 
green and red. 
Appearance of box on opening: Good. 
Milk Coating: Fair. 
Center: 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Remarks: Coating is not up to the 
standard used on this priced choco- 
lates. Highly priced at 49c for 6 ozs. 





Code 2B51 
Chocolate Coated Nut Crispies 
5% ozs. for 49c 


(Purchased in a chain 
drug store, Chicago, Ill.) 


Appearance of package: Good. 
Box: One layer type, white printed in 
dark brown. Cellulose wrapper. 
Appearance of box on opening: Good. 
Coating: Milk chocolate: Good. 
Center: Molasses and peanut butter. 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Remarks: A well made piece and good 
eating. 


Code 2C51 
Peanut Brittle 
1 lb. for 55c 


(Purchased in 5c and 10c 
store, Chicago, IIL.) 


Appearance of package: Good. 

Box: Two layer type, top white printed 
in brown. Imprint of peanut brittle 
in brown. Cellulose wrapper. 

Brittle: 

Color: Good. 
Texture: Too hard. 
Peanuts: Not roasted enough. 
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Remarks: Suggest peanuts be roasted 
more, and half again as much salt 
be used to improve flavor of brittle. 





Code 2D51 


Vanilla Caramels 
6 pieces, 1% ozs. for 5c 
(Purchased in a chain 
drug store, Chicago, III.) 
Appearance of package: Good. 
Size: Good. 


Wrapper: 6 caramels, cellulose wrap- 
pers, overall cellulose wrapper 
printed in white. 


Caramels: 
Colors: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Remarks: We have examined these 
caramels a number of times and al- 
ways find them very good. This is 
the best 5c caramel package we have 
examined for some time. 





Code 2E51 
Walnut Chews 
1% ozs. for 5c 
(Purchased in a chain 
drug store, Chicago, III.) 
Appearance of package: Good. 
Size: Good. 





Candy Clinic Schedule 
For The Year 


The monthly schedule of the CANDY CLINIC is listed below. 
When submitting items, send duplicate samples six weeks 
previous to the month scheduled. 


JANUARY—Holiday Packages; Hard Candies 
FEBRUARY—Chewy Candies; Caramels; Brittles 
MARCH—One-Pound Boxes Assorted Chocolates up to $1.00. 
APRIL—$1.00 and up Chocolates; Solid Chocolate Bars 
MAY—Easter Candies and Packages; Moulded Goods 


JUNE—Marshmallows; Fudge 


JULY—Gums; Jellies; Undipped Bars 

AUGUST—Summer Candies and Packages 
SEPTEMBER—All Bar Goods; 5c Numbers 
OCTOBER—Salted Nuts; 10c-15c-25c Packages 
NOVEMBER—Cordial Cherries; Panned Goods; Ic Pieces 


DECEMBER—Best Packages and Items of Each Type Con- 
sidered During Year; Special Packages, New Packages 
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| the SAVAGE BEATER 


....+ IS YOUR ANSWER. The Savage latest 
improved sanitary marshmallow beater is con- 
structed with stainless steel tank, shaft, paddles 
and breaker bars—100% sanitary. This beater 
is considered standard by manufacturers. Built for 
strength and durability, it assures perfect manipula- 
tion of each batch. Hundreds of users in the United 





States and foreign countries prefer the Savage 
Beater for its economy in operation and performance 
ese in production, because it saves time, space, and op- 
erating cost. Four 200 pound Savage Beaters will 


supply a mogul for continuous operation. 


THE FIRST COST IS THE LAST COST 














@ Unexcelled for volume and lightness 
@ Stainless construction—100° sanitary 
@ No corners for contamination 
— | @ Outside stuffing boxes—no leakage possible 
@ Maximum beating for volume 
@ Faster heat discharge from batch 
| @ Creates volume suctien of cold air 
@ Large water jacket for quick cooling 
@ 6” outlet valve for quick emptying 
@ Less power needed with roller bearings 
@ Large two piece air vent—sanitary 
® Direct motor drive 
@ Size available: 200 lb. or 110 gal. capacity 
Savage oval type marshmallow beater also available with stainless water jacket, 
galvanized cast iron heads, paddles and breaker bars in 150 gallon and 200 


gallon sizes. 


‘SAVAGE BROS. CO. 


M. A. Savage, President * Richard J. Savage, Jr., Vice President 


Since 1855 





2638 GLADYS AVE. CHICAGO 172, ILL. 
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Wrapper: 10 pieces wrapped in wax 
paper in a cardboard boat. Overall 
cellulose wrapper printed in green 
and white. Imprint of walnuts in 
brown. 

Chews: 

Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Very good. 

Remarks: The best package of this 

kind we have examined in some time. 





Code 2F51 
Chocolate Coated Honeycomb 
Chips 
8 ozs. for 49c 
(Purchased in a chain 
drug store, Chicago, III.) 
Appearance of package: Good. 
Size: Good. 
Container: Long narrow tray printed 
in blue, overall cellulose wrapper. 
Coating: Dark. Fair. 
Center: 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Very good. 
Taste: Good. 
Remarks: Coating is not up to the 
standard used on this price chocolate. 
Highly priced at 49c for 8 ozs. 





Code 2G51 
Assorted Hard Candies 
4 lbs. for $1.79 
(Sent in for analysis #4704) 
Appearance of package: Good. 
Container: Large size tin pail, gray 





color. Large white paper seal printed 
in red and black. 

Hard candies: 
Colors: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Stripes: Fair. 

Flavors: Good. 

Remarks: Should be a good seller at 
this price. Cheaply priced at $1.79. 
Suggest a $2.00 price. 





Code 2H51 
Assorted Chocolates 
1 lb.—No price stated 


(Purchased at a retail candy store) 


Appearance of package: Good. 

Box: Square one layer box, white 
glazed paper, top printed in gold and 
green. Imprint of Christmas tree in 
colors, Tied with red ribbon; out- 
side printed Christmas paper wrap- 
per. 

Appearance of box on opening: Good. 

Number of pieces: 

Dark coated: 14. 

Light coated: 13. 

Chocolate sprills: 2 
wrapped. 

3-layer piece: 1, 

Bon Bons: 6. 

Coatings: 

Colors: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Strings: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Dark coated centers: 
Date: Good. 

Vanilla caramel: Good. 


cellulose 


cellulose wrapped. 


Hard candy blossom: Good. 

Jelly: Good. 

Coconut cream: Hard and dry. 

Brazil: Good. 

Cordial cherry: Good. 

Orange peel: Good. 

Molasses chip: Good. 

Ting ling: Good. 

Chocolate cream: Dry. 
Light coated centers: 

Glace pineapple: Good. 

Vanilla caramel: Good. 

Maple cream: Hard and dry. 

Filbert cluster: Good. 

Vanilla cream: Hard and dry. 


Vanilla caramel & Vanilla cream: 


Good. 
Molasses chew: Good. 
Butter cream: Good. 
Solid chocolate and nuts: Good. 
Cordial cherry: Good. 
Sprill piece-chocolate paste: Good. 


=< _ 
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Model E Automatic 
Hard Candy Machine 


For producing spherical and 


Seamless shape hard candy 


Balls @ Kisses @ Barrels @ Olives 


There are over 100 different shapes. 

For clear or pulled goods. 

For hard candies that are free of fins and 
sharp or abrasive edges. 

It makes hard candies that are smooth and 
easy on the mouth. 

One operator spins directly to the machine. 

Capacity 3,000 to 10,000 pounds. 

Our Model E incorporates all the develop- 
ments of previous experience plus auto- 


matic self-compensating clutch which 
takes care of the variation in batch 
temperature. 








Peerless Fondant Coolers: 
Werner Rapid Cooker & Cooler for syrups, blends 


Peerless Chocolate Kettles 
Fondant Re-Melters: 
Marsh-Mallow Beaters, Single and Double Action 
Duplex Fondant Beater and Cooler. open type 
or 
Little Wonder Chocolate Kettles, for Laboratory 
and retail use 
Little Wender 
Laboratory and Retail use 
Depositors : 
Automatic Depositers and Printers 
ardiess Automatie Depositor, printer and 
cleaner. without the nce of starch trays 


hboratory and re'ail u<e 


Sucker Machine, operated, for 








There is ne Substitute for Experience 


John Werner & Sons, Inc. 


713-729 Lake Ave., ROCHESTER 13, N. Y. 
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| Happier Gum Candies! 


Gum candies are a mighty happy lot when made with 
General Mills’ B-2455 wheat starch! (What gum 
candy wouldn’t be proud to possess clear, tender, 
melt-in-the-mouth qualities?) 

In any case, you'll be happy with these advantages 
reported by users of B-2455 wheat starch: increased 
yields up to 4%, longer shelf life, no sweat tendency, 
reduced need of flavoring materials. 

General Mills’ B-2455 wheat starch has a high 
water absorption and retention capacity. It is highly 
purified and modified. Thin-boiling. B-2455 has no 
cereal taste or odor. 

Make caramels, nougats? Use General Mills’ Paygel 
wheat starch (formerly A-22). Costs less than im- 
ported root starches—gives you superior products 
with less trouble. Chemically modified and highly 
purified, Paygel is thick-boiling starch produced under 
exacting laboratory controls. 

Free samples of Paygel and B-2455 wheat starches 
are yours for the writing—without obligation—to: 


ream: 





General Mills, Inc. Checial Commodities Division 












































400 2nd Ave. So. Room 2701, 80 Broad St. 208 S. LaSalle St. 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. New York 4, N. Y. Chicago 4, Ill. 
Three layer piece-almond paste: choco- printed in red, yellow and white. 
late paste in center: Good. Inside glassine wrapper. sa i 
—— Assorted bon bons: Bar: | STANcase 
Colors: Good. Chocolate: Good. , 
Gloss: Poor. Molding: Good. ae Whee sncttenrerned 
Jackets: Good. Taste: Good. 
Centers: Coconut, chocolate paste, Remarks: A good eating chocolate nut 
vanilla caramel: Good. bar. 
Assortment: Good. ——— 
Remarks: Well made candy. A few 
pieces need checking up. Box is 
' — large for a one pound assort- —- i. (Covers available) 
ment. . 
—_— Creams Covered with Nonpareils f+ 
Box: Folding box printed in brown 
$$ SS —— and white. Cellulose wrapper. RUGGEDLY CONSTRUCTED FOR LIFE TIME WEAR. 
(The following samples were sub- Creams: FULLY APPROVED BY HEALTH AUTHORITIES. 
: mitted for analysis #4706) Appearance: Poor. Manufactured by 
‘  Seenian oti) Le; Temtere: Good The Standard Casing Co., Inc. 
Taste: Sn , * 121 Spring St., New York 12, N.Y 
Code 2151 Remarks: A very cheaply made piece. 
No. 2 Emser We doubt this package would sell 
Small Round Panned Salted Pills in the U. S. A. 
Price—20c each es CONVEYORS 
Box: Folding box, printed in red, gold Code 2L51 Corrigan bulk dry suger handling and 
and black. No. 708 Jelli 
: o. emes storage systems convey suger from 
Pills: Hard candy panned drops. Price—$1.25 m 3 
Panning: Very good. . unloading point to storage and from 
Texture: Good. Box: Folding box, white printed in storage to production. 
Flavor: Salt. red and black, imprint of jellies in 
Remarks: We doubt if a piece of this color. Cellulose wrapper. Improve production facilities 
kind would sell in the U. S. A. a oe ne Lower operation costs 
Texture: Good. 
Code 218 Fiver Poor J. C. CORRIGAN CO. INC. 
No. 95—Milk Chocolate Nut Bar Remarks: Piece is not a jelly. A very 
Price—60c each hard, cheaply made, gum or gelatine 41 Norwood St., Boston 22, Mass. 
drop. We doubt if this package would 
a Wrapper: Outside paper wrapper sell in the U. S. A. 
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Condumers prefer 


that extra “‘plus”’ of 
dextrose food- 
energy sugar 








and Hudson River are registered 
trade-marks of Corn Products 
Refining Company, New York, N. Y. 


\ 


1 += 
Cerelose, Puritose, Globe, Buffalo 











CERELOSE 


BRAND 


dextrose 





make your candies with 
CERELOSE - PURITOSE 


GLOBE 


CANDY manufacturers can depend on the uni- 
form high quality and fine performance of these 
products. Full technical service, no obligation. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
17 Battery Place ° 


New York 4, N. Y. 


PURITOSE 


BRAND 


CORN SYRUP 


GLOBE 


rr) 


CORN SYRUP 








Crest 
Laboratories 


Harold Crooks, Director 


Analysis of chocolate coatings 
and raw ingredients. 


Microscopic analysis of all con- 
fectionery products for foreign 
matter. 


Crest Laboratories 
40-20 Twenty Second St. 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 

STillwell 4-4091 











Subscribe to 
THE MANUFACTURING 
CONFECTIONER 


Only $5 for 2 years, $3 for 1 year in 
U.S. and Canada. Only $7 for 2 years, 
$4 for 1 year in other countries. 





And many cther features 


9 S. Clinton — CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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Code 2M51 
No. 808—Caramels & Nut Paste 


(Sample in round tin box) 
Piece is a hard candy filled 
plastic piece. 

Candy: 

Color: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Center: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good eating piece, 
similar to a piece that is made in the 
U. S. A. in peanut shape about 80c 
the pound, 


Code 2N51 
No. 902 


Raspberry Sugared Jellies 
Price—75c 


Box: Folding box, white printed in 
gold and green. Imprint of raspber- 
ries in colors. Cellulose wrapper. 

Jellies: 

Color: Good. 
Sugaring: Good. 
Texture: Partly grained. 
Flavor: Very poor. 
Remarks: Suggest a better grade of 


flavor be used and formula be 
checked as jellies are not good eating 
when grained. 


Code 2Q51 
No. 42 


Chocolate Coated Chocolate 
Paste Bar 


Wrapper: Tin foil printed in red and 
gold. 
Bar: 
Coating: Fair. 
Center: 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Remarks: There are similar bars in the 
U. S. A. which are larger that sell 
for 5c. 


Code 2P51 
Panned Almond Shaped Creams 


Cellulose bag: 


Almonds: 
Colors: Good. 
Panning. Good. 
Finish: Good. 
Jacket: Good. 
Center: 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Flavor: Poor. 

Remarks: A good looking panned 
piece, but deceiving to the consum- 
ers as they think this piece was a 
Jordan Almond. 
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LETTERS to 
MC editors 


Caramel Coated Popcorn 


Will you please send me a formula 

jor caramel coated popcorn? 
California 

Repty: You may like to try the 
following suggestions for making 
Caramel Coated Popcorn: 

Cook up a “Stock Syrup” in ad- 
vance and store in a drum. When 
corn is about ready, take a measured 
quantity of this “Stock Syrup” and 
add to every gallon of the syrup, 2 
oz. vegetable fat, cook to 300 F., re- 
move from fire, stir in 4 pecks of 
popped corn. Dump on slab and 
shape as desired. 

The Stock Syrup is made as fol- 
lows: 








16 lbs. corn syrup 
(This is cooked to the boiling 
point. ) 

48 lbs. granulated sugar 

2 gals. water 
salt to taste 

2 qts. molasses 








We have no idea of the quantity 
you wish to produce. It may be you 
will wish to have a fire-mixer for 
the caramel cooking. You may wish 
to make a better product, more on 
the true caramel side, using some 
milk. If so, we would recommend: 

20 lbs. corn syrup 
20 lbs. granulated sugar 
2 gals. evaporated milk 
3 lbs. vegetable fat 
salt to taste 
Cook to degree necessary to give non- 
sticky product. 

You can store the popped corn in 
advance of the caramel but we would 
not advise keeping the popped corn 
over night. A sifter would be de- 
sirable to have in the line to remove 


unpopped kernels of corn. 


Coffee Candies, Almond Candies 


We are sending you 2 samples of 
candies, 1. Coffee Candies and 2. 
Almond Candies. We would appre- 
ciate it if you would let us know the 
ingredients and formula for each. 

New York 

Repiy: Coffee Candies; 

40 lbs. sugar 

10 lbs. corn syrup 

5 quarts water 

1 quart condensed milk 


Cook to 280°F. Pour on cold slab. 





Florida's Most Beautiful Candy Factory 


Our Specialty 


CRUSHED ORANGE CENTERS 


cut and ready for dipping 


Made as only the originator can make them, from fully tree-ripened oranges with only the seeds removed. 
The most delicious “Orange” center it is possible to make. No. artificial flavor or color. Not a jelly. 
Size %" x ¥%" x Yo" or Yo" x V2" x 1/4". Packed five pound boxes, ten to a case. 

Sample gladly sent on request on your letterhead. Former customers especially solicited. 


Charles C. Walker's Pink Cottage Candies 
Sylvan Shores, Mt. Dora, Florida 


Add one pound of good coffee paste, 
mix well, cool batch, and spin out 
desired size. 

Almond Candies; 


40 lbs. sugar 
10 lbs. corn syrup 
5 qts. water 
Cook to 300°F. before turning 
out on slab. Add two pounds of but- 
ter, bring to a boil, pour on slab. 
Cool same as any hard candy jacket. 
Center: 
6 lbs. chopped almonds 
10 lbs. sugar 
4 lbs. corn syrup 





Toasted Coconut Cut 
Marshmallows 


Will you please advise me what 
formula you would recommend for 
Toasted Coconut Cut Marshmallows. 

New Jersey 

Repty: We suggest the following 
formula for Toasted Coconut Cut 
Marshmallows: 

60 lbs. sugar 
20 lbs. corn sugar (dextrose) 
1 gal. water 


Cook to 236-238°F. Add 3% Ibs. 


quick set gelatin soaked for at least 
14 hour in 21% gal. cold water. Stir 
until gelatin is dissolved. Add 80 
lbs. corn syrup. 





ar iS 


Sylvan Shores, Mt. Vora, riorida 
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SPEAS 


NUTRL-JEL 


CONFECTO-JEL 


e 


APPLE PRODUCTS 


the Standard of Quality 


for sixty years 


Powdered 44/ Pectin 
for CONFECTIONERS 


CONCENTRATED APPLE JUICE 


Plants in Apple 


SPEAS COMPANY, 


Beat until batch is light and fluffy, 
but still retains enough heat to allow 
the MM to spread easily. 

Add 8 oz. imitation vanilla flavor. 
Pour onto heavy kraft paper lined 
trays. Sieve toasted coconut on top 
of MM. Let set overnight. Cut with 
wet roller knife. Remove paper by 
wetting. Break apart and roll in 
toasted coconut. Pack in wax glass- 
ine paper lined boxes. 

Another formula you may wish to 
try is: 


Gelatin (200 bloom) 3 lbs. 


Water 25 Ibs. 
White sugar 30 lbs. 
Invert Sugar 20 Ibs. 
Corn Syrup 50 Ibs. 


Flavor 


Mix gelatin with half of the water 
and let stand for at least 15 minutes. 
Cook sugar and remaining water to 
about 160°F. Turn off heat. Add 
soaked gelatin and mix until it is 
dissolved. Then add invert sugar 
and corn syrup and beat to volume, 
add flavor. Spread batch on heavy 
wrapping paper and sprinkle the 
marshmallow surface with coconut. 
When the marshmallow has set, re- 
move the paper by lightly wetting 
with water. Then sprinkle again with 
cocount. Cut to size. After pieces 
are cut, roll well in coconut so that 
the surface is dry before packing. 
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Regions From the Atlantic to the Pacific 


General Offices, Kansas City 1, Missouri 


In the June 1950 issue of THE 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER, in 
the article entitled “Sweetness as a 
Factor in Flavor Control” the state- 
ment is made, “Moisture content of 
candy estimated at 1 per cent” (p. 
43). 

We are extremely interested in the 
method of determination since we 
can never get lower than 2% per cent 
or 3 per cent either by calculation or 
by actual analysis. 

—Pennsylvania 


REPLY: In the article to which you 
refer, “Sweetness as a Factor in Fla- 
vor Control,” the purpose of the table 
was two-fold: (1) to show the lower- 
ing of cost by the use of corn syrup 
and thereby have an argument for the 
use of an increased amount of flavor, 
and (2) to show the change in sweet- 
ness in candies produced from formu- 
lae by actually reducing the amount 
of cane sugar. For purposes of calcu- 
lation, the moisture content was as- 
sumed to be 1 per cent. Perhaps, 
it would have been more satisfactory 
to have used a higher figure. But 
during the war, government specifi- 
cations for candy (hard) were rather 
stringent. I believe 1 per cent mois- 
ture was the maximum allowed. 


It is possible to produce hard can- 





dies which are very dry, below 1 per 
cent in moisture, using either con- 
tinuous or simplex cookers. The 
writer has tested candies made ac- 
cording to B and D formula in the 
article mentioned. 

The acetone method as described 
by Jordan & Langwill on Page 5 of 
Confectionery Analysis and Compo- 
sition was used with satisfactory re- 
sults. Samples of the hard candy 
were taken before the addition of 
flavor for analysis. Finished hard 
candy when tested necessitated a cor- 
rection for the amount of flavor 
added, but when this correction was 
made, was found to be satisfactory. 

Had a figure of 2.5 per cent or 3 
per cent been used in the article, 
some of the manufacturers of “rolls” 
or other packaged drops would have 
really taken us to task. 


—W.H.C. 


9,000 


Volume Buyers 
Read 


CANDY 
MERCHANDISING 


For Advertising Rates, write 
CANDY MERCHANDISING 
9 S. Clinton St., Chicago 6, lil. 
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Confectioners’ 
Briefs 





@ The Shotwell Mfg. Co. of Chicago has announced 
the appointment of Tom O'Rourke as General Sales 
Manager. Mr. O'Rourke is well known throughout 
the industry. He was with Beechnut Packing Com- 
pany for 18 years and more recently with Lamont 
Corliss Company. 


®@ George Shamlian, president of Peter Paul, Inc. 
announced a bonus payment to all personnel who 
have been with the company for six months or 
longer. Those associated with the company for at 
least one year were presented with a full week’s 
additional pay while those whose employment was 
for a minimum of six months but less than a year, 
were presented with one-half week’s pay. 


@ C. Ralph Yarnall, formerly vice-president of 
Peter Paul, Inc. and General Manager of the Phila- 
delphia plant has entered the brokerage field cater- 
ing to the confectionery and baking industries. Mr. 
Yarnall joined Peter Paul in 1924. He was elected 
a director of the company in 1936 and remains on 
the Board of Directors of the Company. 


@ George Granger has been appointed assistant 
merchandising manager of the Chase Candy Com- 
pany. He will serve as secretary of the Chase Dia- 
mond Jubilee Club. 


® Sylvan Sweets Company have announced the 
appointment of two additional brokers: J. H. 
O’Rourke, Sunland, California, for southern Cali- 
fornia; and Rufus Gillett, Wilkes-Barre, Penn. for 
West Virginia and Maryland. 


@ Percy A. Staples, president of Hershey Chocolate 
Corporation has been elected a director of Central 
Violeta Sugar Company and also a director of the 
Cuban Atlantic Sugar Company. 


®@ See’s Candy Shops, Inc., Los Angeles, distributed 
the company’s 15th consecutive year-end bonus to 
their 800 employees. 


®@ Ponce Candy Co., San Juan, has installed $125,- 
000 worth of machinery for making chewing gum 
it has been announced by the Economic Develop- 
ment Administration. The Ford Gum & Machine 
Co., reached an agreement through the EDA with 
the candy company and will produce annually $700,- 
000 chewing gum. 


® Griggs, Cooper & Company, St. Paul, have an- 
nounced the recent appointment of the following 
brokers to represent them: Charles W. Starritt, 
Chicago; Spearbraker Candy Brokerage Co., Los 
Angeles; James R. Anderson, Oklahoma City, 
Gumins-Lukitsch, Inc., Buffalo; Arthur V. Thein, 
Clayton, Missouri. 
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high speed production 

controlied weight & size of pops 
interchangeable dies 

guaranteed performance 
economical operation 


CHOCOLATE SPRAYING CO., INC. 
2035-39 W. GRAND CHICAGO 12, ILL. 
Rep. John Sheffman, 152 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 





Simplify Operations and 
Insure Greater Perfection 


in your 


EASTER CANDIES 


with 


VOORHEES 


CANDY MOLDS 


Made of the purest live rubber these 
molds are odorless and insure freedom 
from dust. They control moisture, and 
yield a better finished product. 


Voorhees Molds are manufactured in all 
standard patterns or your own patterns 
and brand markings will be made to your 
order. 


If your jobber cannot supply you, 
write for Catalog M2 


VOORHEES 
RUBBER MFG. CO., Inc. 


151 East 50th St., New York 22, N.Y. 
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MERCKENS 





MERCKENS CHOCOLATE COMPANY, INC. 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
BRANCHES AND WAREHOUSE STOCKS IN 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES, 
OAKLAND, SALT LAKE CITY, SEATTLE 

















top quality products 
from the laboratories 


of George Lueders 


citrus oils 


(for Hard Candy and Fondant Specialties) 
* LEMON EXPRESSED U.S.P. XIV 
* LIME EXPRESSED 
* ORANGE EXPRESSED U.S.A. XIV 


flawors... 


* PINEAPPLE 555 
© RASPBERRY 425 
* STRAWBERRY FRAGARIA 


Write for Sample 
Established Since 1885 


George Lueders & Co. 


427 Washington St. New York 13, N. Y. 


Chicago ¢ San Francisco ¢ Montreal « Philadelphia 
Toronto * Winnipeg « Wisconsin 
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@ Ed. A. Dowling, formerly general manager of 
the Dilling Company, Indianapolis, has become a 
partner in the firm of Thomson & McKinnon of In- 
dianapolis. Mr. Dowling has been traveling ex- 
tensively, having visited 67 countries the past few 
years. Thomson & McKinnon are security brokers 
and also deal in commodity insurance. 


@ The Heidelberger Confectionery Company, Phil- 
adelphia, has appointed John J. Urban their Eastern 
Pennsylvania representative. Mr. Urban has been 
associated with the company for the past 444 years 
in cost accounting and inventory control work. 


@ Mars, Inc., Chicago, have received an accident 
prevention award from Liberty Mutual Insurance 
Company as a result of keeping lost time accidents 
75% below the average of their industry. A blue 
and white flag, symbolic of the award, was pre- 
sented to vice president G. B. Hurley. 


@ John H. Bier, who was associated with National 
Candy Co., St. Louis, for many years before moving 
to California in 1945 died recently. He was author 
of “Confectionery Manufacture Maintenance” pub- 
lished by The Manufacturing Confectioner, which 
is out of print. 


@ W. Leslie Doten, Jr., Assistant Treasurer of the 
James O. Welch Company, Cambridge, and Clive 
S. Willey, Secretary and Assistant Treasurer of the 
Dagett Chocolate Company, Cambridge, have been 
elected to membership in the Controllers Institute, 
a non-profit organization of controllers and finance 
officers from all lines of business. The total member- 
ship exceeds 3,500. 


Conventions - Meetings 


Feb. 11-13—Nat’] Assn. of Variety stores, Muny Auditorium, Atlanta. 
Feb. 18—Nat’] Food Brokers Assn., Chicago. 


March 1-2—Western Manufacturers annual meeting. Fairmont Hotel, 
San Francisco. 


March 27-29—Dairy Manufacturers’ Conference, University of Wisconsin, 
College of Agriculture, Madison, Wis. 


April 3-4—Point of Purchase Advertising Institute, Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York. 


April 16—Packaging Machinery Manufacturers Institute semi-annual 
meeting, Hotel Dennis, Atlantic City. 


April 17-20, 1951—Packaging Conference, American Management As- 
sociation, Auditorium, Atlantic City, J. 


April 26-27—Fifth Annual Production Conference, The Pennsylvania 
Manufacturing Confectioners’ Assn. Lehigh University, Lehigh, 
Penna. 


April 30-May 4—American Material Handling Society, Internationa! 
Amphitheatre, Chicago. 


May 1-3—American Oil Chemists’ Society, Hotel Roosevelt, New 
Orleans 


June 3-6—National Confectioners’ Association convention, Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago. 


June 3-6—Associated Retail Confectioners of the U.S., Drake Hotel, 
Chicago. 


June 7-9—Nationa] Candy Wholesalers Association Convention, Palmer 
ouse, Chicago. 


June 17—Institute of Food Technologists Meeting, New York City. 


Oct. 8-10—American Oil Chemists Society, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago. 


Nov. 12-15—National Automatic Merchandising Assn., Public Auditor- 
jum, Cleveland. 
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Wilbur 
Chocolate 
Coatings 


Give your candies that 
“Buy another” taste 








WILBUR SUCHARD CHOCOLATE COMPANY, INC. + LITITZ, PA. 


News ol NRW! remus comerzou 


Associations 





Completely Re-designed 


and Re-engineered 





UNLIMITED 
PRODUCTION 
CAPACITY 


It will produce excel- 
lent plastic or hard 
eandies as fast as the 
machine can be fed. 





® Retail Confectioners’ Association of Philadelphia, 
Inc., nominated the following members for 1951 
officers: as president, Frank J. Zealen; as Ist vice- 
president, Ira Minter; as 2nd vice-president, John 
A. Krouse; as financial secretary, James A. Levan; 
as corresponding secretary, Joseph Steppacher; as 
treasurer, Harry L. Young. 


New variable s peed 
motor. 


New strip-proof roll- 
ers need only two ad- 
justments for contin- 
uous production. 


Die can be removed, 
cleaned, replaced in 
less than 2 minutes. 


® National Premium Buyers Exposition will be 
held at the Stevens Hotel in Chicago, April 2 to 5th. 
National Safety Council has named Charles F. Alex- 
ander as manager of the Industrial Department. 





Machine and Dies Unconditionally Guaranteed 


® American Management Association has desig- 
nated April 16th as “packaging week”, when the Na- 
tional Packaging Exposition and AMA Packaging H H 

Conference will be held in Atlantic City. A number Peerless Confectionery Equipment Co. 
of industry groups are planning special meetings 158 GREENE ST. NEW YORK 12, N. Y. 
during the week. 


For complete information, write to 
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R.E.Funsten Co. 





Starch Trays 


© At their best! 
@ At lowest prices! 


Masonite and Solid Wood Tongue ¢ 
and Grooved Glued Bottoms 
Nailed—Cement Coated Drive a 
Screws—Lock Corner and Water- Se 
proof Glued Hard and Soft Woods al 
also: Dipping Boards—Starch Tray Dollies 
Pan Room Trays—Wire Bottom Trays 
Mould Boards 
And All Other Affiliated Wood Products 


Ask for FREE Sample—and quotation 


BAYWOOD MFG. CO., INC. 


Brooklyn 17, N.Y. NE 8-9832 


11-13 Sterling Pi. 
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American Management Association will sponsor 
its 20th National Packaging Exposition April 17-2 
at the Auditorium in Atlantic City. Machines, equip. 
ment and services used in packaging, packing and 
shipping will be on display. 


Northwest Candy Club, Seattle, elected O. B. 
Dance president. Other officers are R. W. Graham, 
vice president; William Hume, secretary; P. F. 
Reimer, treasurer and Howard J. Snow, comp. 
troller. 


Joint Advertising 
Raises Sales in Buffalo 


Within the past two years, the membership of Buffalo 
and Western New York Confectioner’s Association has 
grown from thirty-five members to 128. These mem- 
bers also spent $4000 during 1950 for joint holiday ad- 
vertising. These are two factors which spelled out 1950 
as a year of the greatest progress in making Buffalo and 
vicinity candy conscious. 

Growth in 1950 really resulted from Sweetest Day 
Campaigns of 1947, 1948 and 1949, for they greatly in- 
creased candy sales throughout this territory. Alert re- 
tail confectioners and those in associated trades saw the 
wisdom of climbing on the bandwagon, and the group 
expanded. The organization now meets monthly and 
works towards more and more co-operation among candy- 
men, and more and more business. 


President Clarence H. Drescher, a year ago suggested 
a program of co-operative trade advertising. This met 
with enthusiastic approval. The project began with St. 
Valentine’s Day. Window posters, proclaiming “Give 
Good Candy,” were used throughout the city and on 
buses and street cars. Two weeks before the holiday, 
time for announcements was purchased on radio sta- 


tions WEBR and WBNY. 


The same general program of promotion was followed 
for Easter, Mother’s Day, Thanksgiving, and Christmas. 
Window strips only, were used for Father’s Day and 
window posters for Hallowe’en. Greater attention was 
given to the promotion of Sweetest Day because the lead- 
ers in the business are trying to make it a more widely 
recognized holiday, not only to the general public but 
among other tradesmen and businesses. 

A “Miss Sweetest Day” queen contest was run and 
prizes were awarded. The winner received a_ bond, 


(Please turn to page 71) 


ms AMERICAN FOOD LABORATORIES, Inc., 860 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 
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7 ffee cost in half... users like taste better! 


coffee forte is a mellow blend of select 

coffees, fortified with other natural extractives 
which build up such a potent coffee flavor that you 
use less than half as much as pure coffee concentrate. 
Per pound, it costs only 5 percent more. Those 

who try it stay by it. Demand details quick! 
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Supply Field News | 





e A. E. Staley Manufacturing Company Decatur, 
Ill. has added James Edward Tipton as a research 
junior chemist in the technical department. 


e Buhler Brothers, Inc., moves to a new and larger 
plant at 2121 State Highway No. 4, Fort Lee, New 
Jersey, on February Ist. The move was necessitated 
to accommodate the increased sales expansion. The 
company has been in existence in Europe since 
1860, with headquarters and factories in Switzer- 
land, and with New York Headquarters for the 
United States and Canada since 1935. 


@ Fritzsche Brothers, Inc., New York, held their 
annual meeting of executives and sales personnel 
recently. Motion pictures, stereoptican slides and 
mounted displays served to give added impact to 
the meeting through visual presentation. President 
F. H. Leonhardt gave a brief address of welcome 
followed by talks on sales, management and admin- 
istration by vice president John H. Montgomery, 
treasurer John L. Cassullo, assistant secretary D. A. 
Neary and vice president Fred Leonhardt, Jr. Dr. 
E. H. Hamann in charge of flavor research, gave 
an informative discussion on numerous flavoring 
problems. A resume of the market situation was 
given by vice president H. P. Wesemann. The final 
event brought all employees together for the an- 
nual Fritzsche Family Dinner-Dance. 








Referred to by one of their fellow representatives as “the four 

jaded old men of Fritzsche Brothers”, Representatives “Pete” 

Niles, Warren Godfrey. Franc Barada and Jim Shumaker seem to 

be taking the matter in their stride. They are pictured at the 

recent annual sales convention of the well known New York 
essential oil firm held in The Hotel New Yorker. 


@ Lamont, Corliss & Company, New York has 
changed its name to Nestle’s Chocolate Company, 
Inc. it was announced recently by Clive C. Day, 
President. “This change in name,” said Mr. Day, 
“identifies the company definitely with the qual- 
ity Chocolate Products which it has distributed 
for years. The company formerly represented a 
number of different manufacturers as sales agents. 
Its activities are now confined exclusively to the 
distribution of Nestle’s Chocolate Products and it 




















Inside view 50” Snow Flake Cream Beater, with baffles, open top and water jacket. 


The Snow Flake Cream Beater is a 


The Beaters running between diagonal baffle 
plates assimilate all ingredients, aerating and 
whitening the Fondant. 


Years of experience have proved and verified 
our claim that the Snow Flake Cream Beater is 
engineered to handle fondant with corn syrup 
better and faster, with the desired result at its 
maximum. 


Make your next installation a Peerless Syrup 
Cooler and Snow Flake Cream Beater. 


“When your for- 
mula’ includes 
corn syrup! 


For smooth, white 
fondant that is uni- 
formly tender 


MUST 


Peerless Fondant Coolers: 
Werner Rapid Cooker & Cooler for syrups, blends etc. 
Peerless Chocolate Kettles 
Fondant Re-Melters: 
Marsh-Mallow Beaters, Single and Double Action 
—. oo Beater and Cooler, open style for Laboratory 
an 
—_ Wonder Chocolate Kettles, for Laboratory and retail 





Little Wonder Sucker Machine, operated, for Laboratery and 
Retail use 

Depositors : 
Automatic Depositors and _Printers 
The Boardless A 
without the use of starch trays 





. printer and cleaner, 











JOHN WERNER & SONS, INC. 


713-729 Lake Avenue 


i 12 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


We may not be able to build 
enough Fondant Machines to 
fill all orders. But we will con- 
tinue to build the Best Fon- 
dant Machine on the market. 


Producing the finest quality 
Fondant efficiently & econom- 
ically. 


Write Now for Full Information! 


CONFECTION MACHINE SALES CO. 


37 W. Van Buren Chicago 5, Ill. 











FOR 






COATINGS - LIQUORS - COCOAS 
it’s 
BLUMENTHAL BROS. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


* 
* 
* 


lis | 





was felt that the company should be more closely 
identified by name with the products themselves, 

“The manufacture of Nestle’s Chocolate Products 
will continue in the large Fulton, New York plant 
where a substantial addition of production facilities 
will be completed about the first of the year.” 

Mr. Day also pointed out that the Nestle’s Choe. 
olate Company is a member of the famous world- 
wide Nestle organization with 125 factories located 
in all the principal countries of the world. He said 
“there will be no change in the company’s sales 
and advertising policies or marketing plans for the 
branded products. 


Peter M. Johnson, well- 
known confectionery 
man retiring. 





@ Peter M. Johnson, 76, sales service man to the 
confectionery and biscuit industries for the Durkee 
Famous Foods Division of the Glidden Company, 
retires this month after 23 years of service. 


@ Dr. O. J. Kahlenberg, former director of research 
for the National Egg Products Association, has 
been appointed director of research and product 
development of the F. M. Stamper Company, 
Moberly, Mo. James M. Gorman was recently ap- 
pointed to fill the vacancy created by Dr. Kahlen- 
berg’s resignation at National Egg Products 
Association. 


@ Robert E. Burton, Santa Cruz, Calif. reporting 
on 20 months of work at the agricultural demonstra- 
tion station on Ponape Island, in the Eastern Caro- 
linas, said experimental plantings of cacao have 
done remarkably well there. These islands in the 
Pacific have been pointed out as a possible new 
source of cacao. Cocoa countries estimate their pro- 
duction of the cocoa bean at 1,687 million pounds 
in the growing year ending next April 30th. Last 
season’s crop was 1% bigger, but the 1935-40 aver- 
age was 7% less. 


For OQUTCH PROCESS Cocoa and Chocolate... 
oolVa, Potassium Carbonate 


$OotyY¥ 


40PR 
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SALES Beviston 


New Yor<« 3, N.Y 
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Mr. Wm. Lakritz Dr. V. G. Fourman 


@ William Lakritz, president of Florasynth Lab- 
oratories, Inc., and Dr. Victor G. Fourman, presi- 
dent of Syntomatic Corporation, made a joint 
announcement of the affiliation of Syntomatic Corp. 
with Florasynth Laboratories. The continuous in- 
crease of sales activity of the Flavor Division of 
Syntomatic neccesitated expansion and Florasynth 
Laboratories have extensive facilities for produc- 
tion, research and distribution. The joint affiliation 
will not affect the already established personnel 
setup, it is announced. In the statement it was 
further indicated that Dr. Fourman would direct 
the Perfume research for both companies. All pro- 
duction and flavor research will be under the super- 
vision of David E. Lakritz, chief chemist of Flora- 
synth. Irving Bennett will continue as vice presi- 
dent and director of sales for Syntomatic Company. 


Spisoresin Promotional 

Kit designed by Dodge 

& Olcott. Inc. Spisoresins 

are the newest advance 

in the art of flavoring 

and science of season- 
ing. 


@ Harry L. Griffin, formerly general manager of 
manufacturing of The Nestle’s Company, Inc., and 
Earle H. Selby, formerly vice-president of sales of 
American Home Foods, Inc., have established the 
Management Consulting firm of Griffin & Selby in 
New York. 


@ James B. Long & Company, Chicago, announces 
the appointment of Harry G. Wischmann as their 
eastern sales manager. Mr. Wischmann has been 
associated with the confectionery field for the past 
forty years. 


@ John E. McKeen, 47-year-old president of Chas. 
Pfizer & Co., has been named chairman of the board 
of the company, filling the vacancy created by the 
death of John L. Smith, the late chairman of the 
board. The board requested that Mr. McKeen also 
retain his post as company president. 


@ Donald D. Pascal has been named vice president, 
in charge of sales of National Starch Products, Inc. 
Mr. Pascal has been vice president of the company, 
in charge of eastern and Pacific coast sales divisions. 
He has been connected with the company since 


1929. 
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Imitation 


TRUTASTE FLAVORS 
ARE THE SOLUTION 


Write for information 


NEUMANN-BUSLEE « WOLFE 


Lig 
226 W.Huron St. Chicago 10, Ill. 











This Cleaner’s 
Death on Dirt— 
But Gentle on the Hands 


O MORE worries about either dirt or damage 
to the hands when you use Oakite Composition 
No. 65 for all your hand-cleaning operations. 














Powerful detergent cleans quickly, thoroughly .. . 
rinses freely . . . leaves surfaces sparkling. And it’s 
inhibited against drying or irritating the skin, even 
where the operator’s hands are in contact with the so- 
lution for long periods of time. 


FREE details on request. Write Oakite Products, 
Inc., 36C Thames Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


\ 


OAKITE 


auizto INDUSTRIAg Ceay 
NM, 
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URL'S” COATINGS » LIQUORS + COCOAS 


que 

Nestle uses only selected beans with 
special processes to assure the finest roasting 
and blending. This special knowledge produces 
chocolate of the highest quality for finer candies. 






WITH THAT FAMOUS | E STLEs CHOCOLATE FLAVOR 
NESTLE’S CHOCOLATE COMPANY, INC. 


60 Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. © Branches in Principal Cities 


INSTALLATIONS 
In Successful Operation in 
Chocolate Plants in the 
United States and through- 


PERFORMANCE 


A Smoother Chocolate. 
Refines to the Greatest Fine- 
ness Ever Obtained. Ut- 
most Uniformity and Pro- 
duction. 


out the world. 


@ 


Exclusive Representation in the 
United States and Canada and 
Manufacturers of the Widely Used 
Bramley Mill. 
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| @® H. E. Moorhead of 


@ Andre Paper Box Company, San Francisco, has 
just completed a new half-million dollar factory at 
San Leandro, Calif. Ninety percent of its work jis 
making folding paper boxes from laminated paper- 
board. They have a branch factory in Chicago. 


@ Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, Pitts- 
burgh, elected Edward J. Hanley as president and 
Clark W. King as executive vice president. 


@ Polak & Schwarz, Inc., New York, announces 
the appointment of Frank J. Micek to the staff of its 
Chicago office. Mr. Micek will act in the capacity 
of technical sales representative. He is a graduate 
chemist of the University of Illinois and the Illinois 
Institute of Technology. During the past five years 
he has been a chief research chemist developing 
flavors and compounds in several food fields. 


@ Corn Industries Research Foundation have made 
administrative changes aimed at strengthening its 
operations, through the expansion of its research 
program and the election of Morris Sayre, president, 
A. E. Staley, Jr., vice-president, Floyd J. Hosking, 
executive vice-president, and Howard A. Prentice, 
vice-president-at-large. Norman F. Kennedy will 
continue as director of research, Pendleton Dudley 
as Treasurer and General Consultant, and Howard 
T. Walden II as editorial director. 

New fundamental research projects in the field of 
starch chemistry have been authorized to supple- 
ment the number of projects in this field already 
under development in departments of Universities 
and Government laboratories. 

The Foundation’s membership includes eleven 
manufacturers of starch, syrups and other deriva- 
tives of American corn. Much of the industry’s 
output, particularly of industrial starch, is used 
in armament production. 


@ P.R. Dreyer, Inc., New York have announced 
that James V. Demarest has severed his connec- 
tions with the company as of January first of this 
year. 


Florgsynth Laboratories 
(Canada Ltd.) won the 1950 Bristol-Myers Eastern 
Division Gold Tournament. 


@ Dr. Henry B. Smith, Jr. has been appointed di- 
rector of General Foods’ engineering research labor- 


| atory at Hoboken. 








@ U. S. Department of Agriculture announced su- 
gar quotas for 1951. These quotas total 8 million 
short tons, raw value. According to Lamborn & 


| Company, Inc., preliminary estimates of the new 


crop of world sugars is 41,080,000 tons as compared 
with 38,296,000 tons. 


@ Roy W. Lundberg, formerly merchandising man- 
ager of Milprint’s Litho division, has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager. He has a wide back- 
ground in candy and packaged goods advertising, 
newspaper merchandising and graphic arts experi- 
ence. 


®@ Clinton Foods names L. D. Buhrer as eastern 
division sales manager. This is the latest in a series 
of moves to broaden and decentralize the sales 
organization and maintain closer contact with field 
men and customers, Carl Whiteman, vice president 
in charge of sales and advertising, said. Mr. Buhrer, 
who joined the organization in 1947, will make his 
headquarters in New York City. 
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Latest Figures For 
Wholesalers Released 


Sales of confectionery wholesalers in 1948 were 
almost three times the dollar volume recorded in 
the 1939 Census of Business, according to a report 
released today by the Bureau of the Census, U. 5S. 
Department of Commerce. 

Total dollar volume reported by confectionery 
distributors amounted to $377 million in 1948, an 
average of $182,000 per house. Corresponding fig- 
ures for 1939, when the recent previous Census was 
taken, were $133 million and $63,000 respectively. 
Geographic divisions showing the largest sales gains 
over 1939 were the Mountain, Pacific, East South 
Central and South Atlantic in the order named. 
Generally speaking, the Southern and Western 
States reported larger increases than did those in 
East and North. 

In 1948, there were 9,609 paid employees in this 
trade, an increase of 36 percent over 1939. These 
employees received salaries and wages totalling 
$24.4 miilion during the year, compared with $8.0 
million in 1939. The 1948 pay roll of confectionery 
wholesalers represented 204 percent increase over 
1939, while sales were up 184 percent. 

Operating expenses, including pay roll but not 
withdrawals for compensation of proprietor-owners 
nor cost of merchandise, amounted to 11.9 percent 
of sales, a drop from the 13.2 registered in 1939 and 
slightly under the 12.1 in 1935. Stated differently, 
total operating expenses of confectionery whole- 
salers, when related to sales, decreased from 13.2 
percent in 1939 to 11.9 percent in 1948, a period dur- 
ing which pay roll rose from 6.1 percent to 6.5 per- 
cent of sales. 

At the end of 1948, the value of stocks in the 
hands of wholesale confectionery distributors to- 
talled $25 million. This amounted to 6.7 percent of 
sales, a slight decline from the 1939 ratio of 7.1. 

This release is one of a series on Wholesale Trade 
showing basic data on establishments, sales, ex- 
penses, pay roll, personnel, and stocks for States, 
geographic divisions, and the United States. Data 
for cities, metropolitan areas, and States for Whole- 
sale, Retail, and selected Service Trades are being 
issued in a series of 1948 Census of Business Area 
Bulletins which may be ordered from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C. by requesting “Announce- 
ment of 1948 Census of Business Area Bulletins,” 
the official order blank. Additional reports now in 


(Please turn to page 71) 





A Finer Vanillin of Exquisite Aroma. 





Consult your flavor supplier 
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AMBROSIA CHOCOLATE COMPANY @¢ MILWAUKEE 














NEW .REVOLVING PAN 


heavy gauge copper machine spun bow! 
convenient on-off switch with overload switch 
shaft mounted on self-aligning ball bearings 
stand enclosed, easily cleaned. Sanitary 
perfectly balanced for accurate operation 


CHOCOLATE SPRAYING CO., INC. 
2035-39 W. Grand Chicago 12, Ill. 
Rep. John Sheffman, 152 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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CONFECTIONERY 
ANALYSIS and 


COMPOSITION 


By 
STROUD JORDAN, MS., PhD. 


and 
KATHERYN E. LANGWILL, M.S., Ph.D. 


$2.50 


The first two volumes of “Confectionery Studies” by Dr. Jordan, have acquainted the confectioner with everyday problems and with 
standards in effect at the date of publication. A practical and technical evaluation of chocolate products then followed entitled “Chocolate 
Evaluation”. These three boeks were willingly received by the industry as valuable additions to the technical literature available. 


This book, the fourth in the series, is being published by The Manufacturing Confectioner. Confectionery studies have been continued 


and this volume concerns itself, first with applicable data that cover the composition of basic raw materials as well as that of the finished 
confections in which they have been employed. 


In assembling this volume reference is made to applicable methods. Where satisfactory methods of analysis are of general knowledge 
they are incorporated by reference. All specially developed methods and procedures are incorporated in detail. 


Where reconstruction of formulas from analytical data is considered, we are dealing with a relatively unexplored field. Many basic 
assumptions have been made before actual formula reconstruction has taken place. The second part of this volume is used to consider 


er several confection groupings into which most confection types generally fall and full discussion of each follows. See Chapter Headings 
elow. 


Moisture (Ch. 1) Colloidal Materials (Ch. 7) Sugar Cream (Fondant Ch. 13) 
Ash (Mineral Matter—Ch. 2) Nuts and Fruits (Ch. 8) Fudge (Ch. 14) 
Sugars (Ch. 3) Acids (Ch. 9) Caramels and Toffees (Ch. 15) 
Starches (Sh. 4) Incidental Materials (Ch. 10) Marshmallow (Hard & Soft Ch. 16) 
Proteins (Ch. 5) Reconstructed Formulas (Ch. 11) Nougat (Ch. 17) 
Fats (Ch. 6) Hard Candy (Ch. 12) Gums and Jellies (Ch. 18) 
Coated Candies (Ch. 19) Appendix 
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The MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 














9 S. Clinton St. Chicago 6, Ill. 
Book Section: 2-51-MC SE UN 0G te hecsencccs esate 
THe MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER DS Sci ddncvesb see Cash Enclosed........ 
9 S. Clinton St., Chicago 6, II. WU Nicnckcucaaae No. of Books. 

Please send me Dr. Jordan’s Book “Confectionery Analysis and Composition.” 
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a hig 640-page book of candy “know how” 


ANDY PropucTion: METHODS AND FORMULAS, is a big, 640-page, extra- 
- helpful book designed to give practical “know-how” answers to problems 
of candy manufacture. Walter L. Richmond, the author, is superintendent for 
Garrott Candy Company and for Jane Garrott Candies, Inc., of St. Paul, Minn. 


In Canny Propuction: MetTHops aNp Formuxas, Mr. Richmond 
describes fully the three basic operations for good candy manufacture: (1) 
Ingredients and Cooking Actions, (2) Mixing, Casting, Coating, Etc., (3) 
Trouble Shooting. Mr. Richmond tells both the reasons and the methods of 
operation. In addition, he provides carefully selected formulas for both the 
wholesale and the retail trade. 


Whether you have a large plant or a small one, Canby PRODUCTION: 
METHODS AND FORMULAS will prove a valuable asset to your firm. Mr. Rich- 
mond’s book has 30 helpful chapters, as shown in the accompanying contents 
table. Its 640 pages contain 500 candy formulas and detailed production in- 
formation on candies. For quick, convenient reference, a numbered list of the 
book’s 500 formulas—grouped also under 32 main candy classifications—is 
provided. A comprehensive index and large diagrams showing both how to 
decorate Easter eggs and how to insert fruit and nuts in the centers are still 
additional features. Designed specifically as a production man’s text, Mr. 
Richmond’s helpful book also provides generous space alongside the formulas 
for notes during actual production in the candy plant. 


Canopy Propuction: METHODS AND FoRMULAS is now ready for prompt 
shipment. Price is $10. Use the handy coupon below. 














BOOK ORDER . 

The Manufacturing Confectioner Pub. Co. 
9 S. Clinton Street, 

Chicago 6, Ill. 


Please send me Mr. Richmond’s new helpful book Canpy Propuction: MeTHoDs 
AnD Formutas which contains 500 candy formulas. I am enclosing $10.00. 
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for February, 1951 





CONTENTS 


Flavors and Colors (Ch. 1) 
Cream Candies (Ch. 2) 
Chocolate Covered Cast Creams 
(Ch. 3) 
Cordial Fruit Creams (Ch. 4) 
Direct Remelt Creams (Ch. 5) 
Hand Rolled Creams (Ch. 6) 
Plain Creams, Glazed Butter Goods, 
Crystallized Creams (Ch. 7) 
Cream Coated Bon Bons (Ch. 8) 
Chocolate Puddings, Chocolate Paste, 
French Chocolates (Ch. 9) 
Easter Candies (Ch. 10) 
Glace and Preserved Fruits (Ch. 11) 
Coconut Candies (Ch. 12) 
Milk Products for Fudge and Ceramelis 
Ch. 13) 
Fudge (Ch. 14) 
Caramels (Ch. 15) 
Marshmaliows (Ch. 16) 
Nougat, Sea Foam (Ch. 17) 
leing (Ch. 18) 
Jellies (Ch. 19) 
Starch Gums and Jellies (Ch. 20) 
Hard Candy (Ch. 21) 
Butter Crunch, Butter Scotch (Ch. 22) 
Taffy and Kisses (Ch. 23) 
Nut Candies (Ch. 24) 
Pop Corn (Ch. 25) 
Salted Nuts (Ch. 26) 
Egg Frappes (Ch. 27) 
Useful Information—Charts and Tables 
(Ch. 28) 
Trouble Shooting (Ch. 29) 
Unsatisfactory Results, Cause and 
Remedies (Ch. 30) 
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New England States 


Middle Atlantic States (cont'd) 


East No. Central States 


East So. Central States (cont'd) 





JESSE C. LESSE CO. 
Confectionery 
Office and Sales Room 
161 Massachusetts Ave. 
BOSTON 15, MASS. 


Territory: New England 


BLOME BROKERAGE CO. 
601 Chumleigh Rd. 
BALTIMORE 12, MARYLAND 
Candy & Novelties 


Covering Wholesale Grocers, 
Candy & Tobacco jobbers, & chains 
Terr: Maryland, Virginia, Delaware 

and District of Columbia 





Middle Atlantic States 


South Atlantic States 





JAMES A. BRADY CO. 
1018 Monsey Avenue 
SCRANTON 9, PENN. 

Phone 2-8658 


Concentrated coverage of the 
candy and food trade in N. E. 
Penna. “The Anthracite” 





ARKANS & ROACH 
607 Drexel Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PENN. 


Specializing—Food Trade, Chains 
Super Markets 
Terr: 


Philadelphia & Eastern Penn. 





THOMAS M. BRATTON & CO. 
220 Delaware Ave. 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


Covers New York State 
Candy & confections 





JIM CHAMBERS 
Candy Broker 
84 Peachtree Street 
ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA 
Terr: Ga., Ala., and Fila. 





WALTER C. McGILL & oo 


Box 912, Lynchburg, 
Terr: Virginia, No. & So. \ ae 





ROBERT L. MITCHELL, JR. & CO. 
1221—12th Avenue 
HICKORY, NO. CAR. 
Manufacturers’ Representative 


Candy & Specialty Items 
Terr: North & South Carolina 





WM. E. HARRELSON 
Manufacturers’ Representatives 
5308 Tuckahoe Ave.—Phone 44280 
RICHMOND 21, VIRGINIA 
Terr: W. Va., Va., N. & S. Car. 





ARTHUR M. CROW & CO. 
407 Commonwealth Annex Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


Cover conf. & groc. jobbers, chains, 


dept. stores, food d 
W. Pa., W. 


ists. 
Va., & E. Ohio 





CARL H. HUNSICKER 
6261 Magnolia St. 
PHILADELPHIA 44, PA. 


Candy Broker covering 
eee Baltimore, Md. 
Washington, D. C. 





JACK HAAZ 
6430 No. Broad St.—Li. 8-5873 
PHILADELPHIA 26, PENN. 
Terr: Penn., N. Jersey, Balt., Wash. 





HERBERT M. SMITH 
109-17 110th St.—Virginia 3-8847 
OZONE PARK 16, NEW YORK 

Terr: New York State 





IRVING S. ZAMORE 
2608 Belmar Place 
SWISSVALE, PITTSBURGH 18, PA. 
29 Years Experience 


Terr: Pennsylvania, excluding 
city of Philadelphia 
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ROY E. RANDALL CO. 
Manufacturers’ Representative 

Box 605—Phone 7590 
COLUMBIA 1, SO. CAROLINA 


Terr: No. & So. Carolina 
Over 25 years in area 





BUSKELL BROKERAGE CO. 
1135 East Front Street 
RICHLANDS, VA. 
Contact Wholesale Groceries, Candy 
Jobbers and National Chains 
Terr: Va., Va., Eastern Tenn., 
and Eastern. Kentucky 





W. M. (BILL) WALLACE 

Candy and Specialty Items 

O. Box 472—111 Rutland Bldg. 
DECATUR, GEORGIA 


Terr: Ga. & Fla. 
Thorough Coverage 


G. W. McDERMOTT 


. WISCONSIN 


every five weeks. 





ROGER ETTLINGER 


Phone Townsend 8-5369 
16525 Woodward Ave. 


DETROIT 3, MICHIGAN 
Terr: Entire state of Michigan 





WALTER M. GREESON CO. 
101 Smith Street 
FLINT 3, MICHIGAN 


“We Are At Your Service Always 
—And All Ways rene 


Terr: Michigan, Estab. = 





BERNARD B. HIRSCH 
1012 N. 3rd St. 
MILWAUKEE 3, WISCONSIN 


Terr: Wis., Ia., Ill. (excluding Chi- 
cago) Mich. (Upper Penn.) 





HARRY KISSENGER 
ey Yay 
3846 McCormick Ave. 
Phone Brookfield 9691 
Chicago suburb 
HOLLYWOOD, ILLINOIS 
Terr: Ohio, Mich., & Ind. 





H. K. BEALL & CO. 
308 W. Washington St. 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


Phones RANdolph 1618-1628 
Territory: Illinois, Indiana, 
Wisconsin 
2S years in the Candy Business 





ARTHUR H. SCHMIDT CO 
815 Erieside Ave. 
CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 


Ohio. Member Nat'l. 
Salesmen Ass’n. 
Buckeye Candy Club 


Terr: Conf. 





DONALD A. IKELER 
2037 E. Main Street 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
Territory: Michigan 





East So. Central States 





HUBERT BROKERAGE Co. 
Candy and Allied Lines 
3 Salesmen 

Offices & Display Rooms 
210-211 Candler Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Florida, Georgia and Ala- 
bama for 20 years 


Terr: 





SAMUEL SMITH 
2500 Patterson Av>. Phone 22318 
Manufacturers’ Representative 
WINSTON-SALEM 4, N. CAROLINA 
Terr: Virginia, N. Carolina, 

S. Carolina 





R. HENRY TAYLOR 


Candy Broker 
Box 1456—Phone 4-2763 


LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 
Territory: Kentucky and Tennessee 





A. C. BURNETT COMPANY 


Candy Brokers 
4806 Rossville Blvd. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
A crack team of six Southern sales- 
men. Ky., Tenn., <1 Ala., Fia., 


Ga. a., W. Va. 
If it will sell in Dixie—we can sell it. 





100 North Raymond St.—Phone 382 
MARINETTE. 


Terr: Wisc. & Upper Mich.—covered 


FELIX D. BRIGHT & SON 


Candy Specialties 
P. O. Box 177—Phone 8-4097 


NASHVILLE 2, TENNESSEE 


Terr: Kentucky, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana 





J. L. FARRINGER CO. 
FRANKLIN, TENNESSEE 
Established 1924 
Territory: Tenn., Ky., and W. Va. 
3 Salesmen covering territory 





HURD-MORELAND CO. 
MORELAND, KENTUCKY 


Sales Representation Candy bars, 
Specialties 


Terr: Kentucky, East Tennessee 





West No. Central States 





BUHRER BROKERAGE Co. 
Candy Manufacturers’ Sales Agents 
819 W. Third St. 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 





ELMER J. EDWARDS 
CANDY BROKERAGE 
5352 3lst Ave. So. 
MINNEAPOLIS 17, MINN. 
Phone: Pa. 7659 


Terr: Minn., N. & S. Dak.—Special 
attention given to Twin City trade 





GRIFITHS SALES COMPANY 
725 Clark Ave.—Phone GA. 4979 
SAINT LOUIS 2, MISSOURI 
We specialize in candy and 
novelties. 


Terr: Mo., Ill., and Kan. 





O. W. TAYLOR BROKERAGE CO. 
McGREGOR, IOWA 
Cover confectionery & 
jebbon. chain-Dept. 
ist. 


grocery 

stores, Food 

Nebraska, Iowa, Minnesota 
Wisconsin. 





West So. Central States 





W. S. STOKES 
Broker & Agent 
BATESVILLE, ARKANSAS 


Candy - Novelties - Specialties 
Terr: Arkansas—Accounts solicited 





WM. E. MIRACLE COMPANY 
301 No. Market St. 
DALLAS TEXAS 
Territory: Texas & Oklahoma 
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Mountain States Mountain States (cont'd) 





Pacific States Pacific States (cont'd) 





CAMERON SALES COMPANY 


3000 Monaco Parkway G & Z BROKERAGE COMPANY 


Denver, Colo. New Mexico—Arizona El Paso 
Dexter 0881 County Texas 
Candy & Allied — nay * than ten 
years coverage o: o., Wyoming, . Oo. ALBUQUER 
Mont., Idaho & Utah ee 4 = = 


Personal service to 183 jobbers, 

super-markets and department 

stores. Backed by 26 years ex- 

perience in the confectionery field. 

We call on every account person- 

ally every six weeks. Candy is 
our business. 





MAYCOCK BROKERAGE Co. 
573 West 2nd South 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


An eight man organization repre- 
senting manufacturers for 76 con- 
fectionery, tobacco, drug and gro- 
cery jobbers in Utah-Idaho territory. 





FRANK X. SCHILLING 


Confectionery and Novelty Items 
Box 416—Phone 2-3540 


BUTTE, MONTANA 





JERRY HIRSCH 


Manufacturers’ Representative 
Candy and Specialty Items 
4111 E. 4th St. 


TUCSON, ARIZONA 


Territory: Arizona, New Mexico 
Paso, Texas 


Complete coverage of Montana, 
Idaho, and northern Wyoming, 
including Casper 





Confectione 
Established my nd since 1901 


I. LIBERMAN 
SEATTLE 22, WASHINGTON 
Manufacturers’ Representative 

1708 Belmont Avenue 
Terr: Wash., Ore., Mont., Ida., 
Utah, Wyo. 


CARTER & CARTER 
Mfr's Agents 
1 Connecticut St. 
Phone: Main 7852 
SEATTLE, WASHNGTON 


Terr: Wash., Ore., Utah, Idaho, 
Mont., Nev., Wyo. 





HARRY N. NELSON CO. 





Territory: Wash., Ore., Ida., Mont. 


112 Market St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 11, CALIF. 


Established 1906 
Sell Wholesale Trade Only 
Terr: Eleven Western States 


GEORGE R. STEVENSON CO. 
Terminal Sales Building 


SEATTLE, WASHNGTON 





Over 20 years in this area. 


BELL SALES COMPANY 





923 E. Third St.—Southern California 





100 Howard Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 5, CALIFORNIA 
Candy & Food Specialties 
Terr: Calif., Reno, Nev., 
Hawaiian Islands 


MALCOLM S. CLARK CO. 


14874% Valencia St. 
No. Cal., Nev., & Hawaii 


SAN FRANCISCO 10, CALIF. 





LOS ANGELES 13, CALIF. 


Terminal Sales Bldg. 
Wash., N. Idaho 


SEATTLE 1, WASH. 


903 Park Road 
Ariz., New Mex., W. Texas 


EL PASO, TEXAS 


GENE ALCORN & CO. 
1340 E. 6th Street 
LOS ANGELES 21, CALIFORNIA 
383 Brannan Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 7, CALIFORNIA 
Territory: State of California 








Confectionery Wholesalers 


(Continued from page 67) 


the preparatory stage cover such subjects as size of 
establishment, analyses of expenses, merchandise 
line sales, credit sales, receivables, and legal form 
of organization. Inquiries relative to these subjects 
should be addressed to the Bureau of the Census, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Included in this release are merchant wholesalers 
primarily engaged in selling candy, chewing gum, 
potato chips, salted nuts, fountain fruits and syrups, 
etc. Cigars, cigarettes and other tobacco products 
are frequently handled as secondary lines. Whole- 
salers selling confectionery as a secondary line and 
sales branches and offices of confectionery manu- 
facturers are not included. 


® Leonard D. Griffiths, vice-president of Fanny 
Farmer Candy Shops, Inc., in charge of operations 
in the New York district, has been promoted to the 
executive staff at the Fanny Farmer general offices 
of Rochester, N. Y., it was announced by John D. 
Hayes, president of the company. 

Mr. Hayes also announced the promotion of 
James C. Drury, New York district sales manager, 
to the position of New York district manager in 
charge of sales and production. 

Mr. Griffiths, who in his new duties will be 
associated with James F. Burke, executive vice- 
president of Fanny Farmer, assisted in opening the 
Detroit studio and sales district in 1937, and the 
following year took over the same duties at Harris- 
burg, Pa. He was transferred to New York in 1941, 
to supervice production; became district manager 
in 1944 and was elected a vice-president the follow- 
ing year. 

Confectionery package sales 8% over November 
1949. Dollar sales of package goods and general line 
houses in the industry were up 8% but were par- 
tially offset by a 6% decline in sales of bar goods 
and a 2% drop in bulk goods. Poundage sales 
showed a sharp decline from last year’s level, with 


for February, 1951 


bar goods and bulk goods houses showing decreases 
of 11%. 


Joint Candy Advertising 
(Continued from page 62) 


flowers, candy and she made acknowledgements over 
radio and at a popular night club where a dinner was 
given. Five thousand boxes of candy were donated for 
distribution by a “Candy Caravan” to 25 institutions. 

The schedule of advertising was begun one month 
before the holiday when window posters were simul- 
taneously displayed throughout the city. Radio time 
began two weeks before and street car advertising ten 
days before. 

Radio advertising for Thanksgiving stressed chocolate 
turkeys and they were featured in the windows of all the 
members. The response was terrific. 

Christmas business jumped ten percent, and many 
felt this campaign helped create that increase. 

The money to fase oe this year-long campaign was 
obtained through special contribution which is volun- 
tary—no set amount is specified; through receipts of an 
annual dinner-dance which brings attendance of four 
hundred; through a stag party as well as a family and 
stag picnics and a smoker. 

The association was fortunate to be able to save artist’s 
fees through the talent of President Drescher who de- 
signed all posters. These signs cost a nominal fee of 
$1.00 each for printing cost. 

The association put their stamp of approval on the 
progress of the hardworking officers by re-electing them 
in December. Clarence H: Dresher is president; Vice- 
president—Spero J. Yianilos; Secretary—Timothy Ma- 
loney; Treasurer—Joseph Fowler, Jr. Directors include: 
Claude L. Kingsley, George Kaiser, Huston Williams, 
Michael Gentile, Elmer Wittig, Al Wakefield. 

The plans for these enterprising men consist of a 
bigger and better campaign for 1951. They have started 
it off with a dinner dance on January 20. 

Valentine Day will see advertising, inside and out of 
buses: radio advertising on two programs five times a 
week and window posters and window displays. 
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POSITION WANTED 





FIRST CLASS COCOA, chocolate, and Con- 

fectionery expert and production man- 
ager, 26 years technical and managerial 
experience in continental factories and at 
present with world known English firm, 
seeks a position in U.S.A. as factory man- 
ager. Has thorough knowledge of all 
varieties of processes of manufacturing 
cocoa, chocolate, general confectionery, 
high-class German and French assort- 
ments, Swiss couvertures and Dutch co- 
coas. Box B-21l1, The MANUFACTURING 
CONFECTIONER. 





ALL AROUND CANDY EXPERT with 18 

years practical experience seeks re- 
sponsible position. Have supervisory 
ability; know cost and complete plant lay- 
out. Specialist in American and Conti- 
nental type confections such as liquid 
filled hard candies, moulded 
and many more interesting items. Family 
man, 35 years of age, employed at pres- 
ent. Can furnish highest references. Box 
A-216, The MANUFACTURING CONFEC- 
TIONER. 


* 


ENROBER MAN at once. When applying 

please give years of experience, with 
whom you have been working for the past 
ten years, and wages expected. All cor- 
respondence will be held sstrictly confi- 
dential. SISCO-HAMILTON Co., 514 S. 
Loomis St., Chicago 7, Ill. 





HELP WANTED 





Chocolate Pan-Men, experienced, wanted. 
MARLON, 321 West 54th St., N. Y.C. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 





10,000 used confectionery wooden starch 

trays in good condition. Size 33%" x 
16%" x2". Inside dimensions 32" x 15%" 
x 1%". Bargain. All or part for immediate 
disposal. Box A-212, The MANUFACTUR- 
ING CONFECTIONER. 


FOR SALE: Union Standard 30" Depositor 
with 2 pumps and Repisarda Chocolate 
Depositor, complete with motor and drive. 
These machines can be seen in o-zera- 
tion. Marlon, 321 W. 54th St., N.Y.C. 


FOR SALE: 4 it. Ball Cream Beater with 3 
phase motor. $500.00 fob Chicago, Georce 
Tiberius, 820 N. State St., Chicago, Illinois. 


FOR SALE: Used Friend Hand-Roll Ma- 
chines. Dispersion Equipment Co., 53 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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chocolates , 





CLASSIFIED 


When addressing box numbers, 
please address as follows: 

(Box Number) 

The Manufacturing Confectioner 
$ South Clinton St. 

Chicago 6, Ill. 





wr rr rr rrrrer 


ADVERTISING 


Classified insertion requests are 
sent to the same address. Rates cre 
35c per line of regular type: 70c 
per line for bold face or capital let- 
ters; $6 per column inch for display. 
Minimum insertion is three lines. 
Rates are not subject to agency 
discounts. 











MACHINERY WANTED 





MISCELLANEOUS 





WANTED: ONE OR MORE DF-1 BAR 

WRAPPING MACHINES, with or without 
automatic roll card feed. Must be in good 
running condition. Box A-215, The MANU- 
FACTURING CONFECTIONER. 


Model 22-B Package Machinery Co. wrap- 

ping machine also 3 ft. cream beater 
and 50 lb. size Puller. Box A-214, The 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER. 


We are interested in purchasing Chocolate 
Mixers and Containers with a capacity 

of approximately 20,000. Box A-213, The 

MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER. 





WANTED: Several Transwrap Machines. 
Will pay good price. Box A-1207, The 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER. 


WANTED: Igou or any other Automatic 

Stick Candy Machine with cutter. Also, 
Stick Candy Cellophane wrapping Ma- 
chine. Give full particulars. Ring Candy 
Co., Baltimore, Md. 


WANTED: Power drop frame with or with- 

out rolls; 6’ batch roller; Puller 25—100 
lb. cap.; Lightning portable agitators ¥2, 
¥% or 1 HP. Advise price, condition, details. 
Paramount, 930 Broadway, Everett, Mass. 





— 


Will Pay Cash For 
Package Machinery 
Model 22 B 
Wrapping Machines 


Also Pop Wrapping 
Machines 


State Serial and 
Model Number 


School House Candy Co. 
P.O. Box 1243 
Providence, R. I. 











2500 new corrugated shipping cases size 
12%x13%x 16%. Write or wire Tolly's, 
Vidalia, Ga. Best offer accepted. 





SURPLUS 


* Cookie Trays 
* Biscuit Cups 


800,000 moisture proof, grease 
proof, folded cookie trays, 9% 
inches long x 3% inches wide x 
% inches deep. 

2,500,000 biscuit cups, white 
glassine. Moisture and grease 
proof. 300-4 x 3% inches width. 
Available at attractive price. 
Perfect condition—purchased 
for bakery item now discontin- 
ued by a leading baker. 


For information, write Box A-218, 


The MANUFACTURING 
CONFECTIONER 














WE BUY & SELL 


ODD LOTS + OVER RUNS + SURPLUS 


Gra 


SHEETS*ROLLS-SHREDDINGS 
Cellophane rolls in cutter boxes 100 ft. or more 
ALSO MADE OF OTHER CELLULOSE FILM 


Wax - Glassine Bags, Sheets & Rolis 








Diamond “Cellophane” Products 
Harry L. Robert L. Brown 


“At Your Service” 
74 E. 28th St. Chicago 16, Illinois 
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INCREASED PRODUCTION 
REQUIREMENTS IN 1951 





























ere Package Machinery Co. GH2 Bor 
National Equipment 24” En- Package Machinery Co Wrapper, with Roll-Type Wrap- 
rober, with automatic Feeder, Model K Kiss Wrapper per Feed and Electric Eye. 
Simplex Steam Vacuum Cooker. Cooler and Packer. 

Simplex Gas Vacuum Cooker 


Sag ions ad Secure Choice Equipment 
, AT GREAT SAVINGS 
Act Now 
Tell Us All Your Machinery Requirements 


We have a complete stock of 


CONFECTIONERY MACHINERY ‘toner txipnent coninos 


Hard Candy Cooker, 600 and 
Every Type - Every Size - For Every Need —'°00_ib-_hourly_ capacities. 











ATTRACTIVE PRICES PAID 
FOR YOUR SURPLUS EQUIPMENT 
whether a machine, department or complete plant 
SEND US FULL DETAILS 
































Racine Model M Die Pop 


Machine. 
National Equipment automatic type AD Wood 





UU ’ CONFECTIONERY MACHINERY CO., INC. 
318-322 LAFAYETTE ST. + .NEW YORK 12, N.Y. 
Mogul with AC Depositor. Automatic Stee! Mogu! 
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lists manufacturers 
of the following goods 


Bar Goods 
Bon Bons 
Brittles 
Butter Creams 
Butter Scotch 


Chocolates in Bulk 
Chocolates (packaged) 
Chocolates (molded) 
Coconut Goods 


Gums and Jellies 
Halvah 

Hard Candies 
Kisses 

Licorice 
Lozenges 

Maple Items 
Marshmallows 
Marzipan 
Nougats 


Seasonal Specialties 
Suckers 

Taffy 

Toffee 

Vending Machine Candies 


the industry’s 


WHOS WHO 


among Candy Manufacturers 


The 1951 
CANDY BUYER’S DIRECTORY 


As the only authentic and accurate Directory of the whole- 
sale manufacturers of candy in this country, this annual 
publication has gained a wide reputation both within and 
outside of the industry. Every supplier of raw materials, 
machinery or packaging supplies usable in confectionery 
production and sales should have copies for himself and 
his sales force. 


Listed are the commercial candy manufacturers who sell 
at wholesale, nationally or sectionally, classified according 
to types of confections manufactured. The classifications 
have been compiled with the help of the candy companies 
themselves. 


The 1951 Edition of The CANDY BUYERS DIRECTORY 
will be a profitable addition to the sales kits of all who 
wish to bring their goods or services to the attention of the 
confectionery industry. 


Order yours now - Only $2.00 per copy 


A LIMITED NUMBER AVAILABLE 


The CANDY BUYER'S DIRECTORY 


published by 


THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER PUBLISHING CO. 


9 South Clinton Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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“A CANDY YEAR 
BOOK AND A 
BUYING GUIDE 
ALL IN ONE” 


Since the first issue in 
1921, THE MANUFACTURING 
CoONFECTIONER has been 
recognized as the “technical 
magazine of the confection- 
ery industry.” 

The only publication de- 
voted exclusively to the 
manufacturing branch of 
the confectionery industry, 
THe Manuracturinc Con- 
FECTIONER offers invaluable 
help in candy production, 
packaging, and merchandis- 
ing problems. 





This “Purchasing Execu- 
tives’ Number” combines in 
one, convenient issue au- 
thentic, finger-tip informa- 
tion on all individual prod- 
ucts used in the manufacture 
of confectionery as well as 
industry-wide articles, sta- 
tistics, and charts. 


Make sure all your key 
personnel have all this valu- 
able information by sub- 
scribing for them now to 
THe MANuFACTURING Con- 
FECTIONER. A one-year sub- 
scription at $3 includes this 
“Purchasing Executives’ 
Number” and 11 other reg- 
ular monthly issues. A two- 
year subscription costs 


$5.00. 


Individual copies of this 
“Purchasing Executives’ 
Number” are, however, 
available, while the supply 
lasts, at $2 a copy. 


Save your firm time and 
money by subscribing now. 


The MANUFACTURING 


CONFECTIONER 
9 South Clinton St., 
Chicago 6, Il. 
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Ambrosia Chocolate Co. ...........ccccceee 67 
American Food Laboratories. Inc. .......... 62 
American Machine & Foundry Co. Oct. ‘50 
American Paper Goods Co. ............ Nov. ‘50 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. ..................0cccseseeeees 16 
I isch ccalcnsensasenteneinid Oct. *50 
Aromanilla Co., Inc., The ................ Oct. °50 
Baker Div., Franklin General 
= Es 27-28 
Baker Chocolate and Cocoa, Walter 
Div. of General Foods Corp. ........ Jan. ‘50 
Bernhard Studio, Lucian ............:.......00+ 47 
Baywood Manufacturing Co., Inc. ........ 62 
Best Foods, Inc., The ..................0+ 
Bramley Machinery Corp 
Blumenthal Bros. ................ 
Buhler Brosthers, Inc. ...................... 
Burke Products Company, Inc. ................ 32 
Bee TOI TR csseccacccccnsncsscesesen Jan. °51 


California Almond Growers Exchange .. 9 
California Fruit Growers a 








ll, 14, 77 
Carle © BERN, GRBs cxseccececsseccccsncessccces 15 
Chocolate Spraying Co. ..............0:ss00+ 59, 67 
Cin cinnati Aluminum Mould Co. Sept. ‘50 
Clinton Foods Inc. ............::::sssccssesses Dec 
Confection Machine Sales Co. ................ 64 
Corn Products Refining Co., Inc. ............ 56 
Consiepeitn Ga, Bats Ja G.. -.200000...-00ecscncccccceee 55 
ae Rome 56 
Currie Manufacturing Co. ...............000+ 51 
Detecto Scales, Inc. ............cccseesee Oct. *50 
Diamond Cellophane Products .............. 72 
Dispersion Equipment Sales Co. ....Jan. ‘51 
Dodge & Olcott, Enc. ...........:cccccceccceesnereees 6 
Durkee Famous Foods, Div. of 
SE eS Ae 13 
Economy Equipment Co. ................ Jan. °51 
Enterprise International, Inc. .................. 46 
Exact Weight Scale Co. .................. Jan. ‘51 
PE FIR. cicsccsecncsnctneraanoiannenesecemanpegpemnce an 
Florasynth Laboratories, Inc. ........ Dec. ‘50 
PR I TIS | ovcesssccstecccciccrsesecereeene 4 
PU I TI cccctececscectccicencccescntecotncnn 62 
I I ING inte inrerseninnesicarenniooni 55 
Glidden Company  ............ccccccscccseeereereeeee 13 
I sires csccncenecinieteineinninrel Jan. ‘51 
IE Br TS ic sccieannicetiniciontsenintbiinsiotes 12 
Haryssen Mig. Co. ..........cecceseecesenees Jan. ‘51 
Heekin Can Co., The ............cccccseceesseneees 38 
Hooten Chocolate Co., The ............. Jan. °51 
Mieitepee Cats TID .nncccccesesecorscescescoesd Nov. °50 
Hudson-Sharp Machine Co. ............ Jan. ‘51 
Ideal Wrapping Machine Co. ................ 42 
Jiffy Manufacturing Co. .................... Dec. ‘50 
I I aii cencpsicessctinvenieadpcesiags 48 
Kohnstamm & Co., Inc.. H.. ...........00.000+0 17-18 
Land O'Lakes Creameries, Inc. ...... Dec. “50 


Lehmann Company. Inc., J. M. ..2nd Cover 
Liquidometer Corp. 






NI ie SER, IDS, scescreccinanncscbinuaneecitions 60 
Lynch Corp., Package Machine 

Rl IES FASE 5 BeNOR TE aR oe 41 
Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc. ..Dec. ‘50 
Merckens Chocolate Co., Inc. ................ 60 
~ x Wrapping & Sealing Machine 

SANE IE AA at EEE I Nov. ‘SO 
a River Se eee Jan. ‘51 
National Equipment Corp. ...................... 7 
National Sugar Refining Co., The Dec. ‘50 
Nestle’s Chocolate Company, Inc. ........ 66 
Neumann-Buslee & Wolfe, Inc. .............. 65 
=— Essential Oil & Chemical Co., 

dniciieditieatatepitainieigieatitabidatentivitesiel 4th Cover 
alien Division, American 

Molasses Company .................0000+ Oct. *50 
OCakite Products. Inc. ..............:cccccccccessseees 66 
Olive Can Company ..............cccccccescseeeeeenee 43 
Package Machinery Company ................. 36 
Peerless Confectionery Equipment Co. .. 61 
Pomick & Ford. Led... Enc. ............0:..0cc00cc004 65 
Beer TRIG GR. onsnccccescceccesecscecseceserts 42 
Pfizer & Co.. Imc., Chas ...........:cccccssecerseees 8 
Pitt & SoLns Co., The C. M. ............ Dec. ‘50 
Polak’s Frutal Works, Inc. ................ Dec. ‘50 
Racine Confectioners’ Machinery 

i fissdipuaidesteiocsecpatntnasecilbdlagiehcieniniamnisicaiecmubent Jan. *51 
Refined Syrups. & Sugars. Inc. ...... Jan. ‘51 
BE TD SIRS seccncesessevtriccecremsercsensese 39 
ey eee Oct. ‘50 
I TN GD. ca cnnsecersccrscotinensininnretenemnees 4 
8 ee 
Shellmar Products Corp. ................00. July * 
Smith & Sons. Inc., W. C. ................ Sept. ‘50 
Solvay Sales Division. Allied Chemical 

Sg 
Dept COMING oncccceccesvesceccesccecccccnscesesoes 58 
Staley Mig. Co., A. En .......c.cccccceseee Nov, ‘50 
Standard ee eee 55 
Stehling Co., Chas. H. ............-:00+ Sept. ‘50 
Sterwin Chemicals, Inc. ...............::-000 67 
Sugar Information, Inc. ...............000 10 
Sweetnam, Inc., Geo. H.. ..............ces0ee 40 
TIT 25d coveskades gsblidmesthdincccisnasbonesl Oct. ‘50 
Oe Ie ad aa aisesensesenaguiiailigtlingsl 54 
Union Confectionery Machinery Co.. 

Bs aliesial ie telat adaiatins iebenenimaanniel 73 
Union Starch & Refining Co. ............ Nov. ‘50 
U. S. Automatic Box Machine Co. ............ 45 
Vacuum Candy Machinery Co., ....Jan. ‘5! 
Van Amerigen-Haebler, Inc. .................. 3 
Voorhees Rubber Mig. Co., Inc. ............ 59 
Voss Belting & Specialty Co. ........ Sept. ‘50 
Walker's, Chas. Pink Cottage — 57 
WRIA Ga, TRAD anccscccccsccnsecccscevesces . “50 
Wimmer BD. cccecccrecccececscecessseetceeee 47 
Werner & Sons. Inc., John ................ 54, 63 
Wertheimer & Co., Eo oo........cccccccceeees Jan. ‘51 
Te I aa cccenscsescsnecsensesnnanse 48 
Wilbur Suchard Chocolate Co.., Inc. ...... 61 
Wyomissing Paper Co. ............cccce 33-34 





The Outlook for Packaging 


as OUTLOOK for packaging materials is a matter 
of concern not only to manufacturers of confec- 
tionery but to all industry as well. Demand for all types 
of containers and packaging materials reached an all- 
time high during the third quarter of 1950. Users either 
bought or tried to buy supplies at levels far surpassing 
previous usage. 

The Korean emergency meant increased buying by the 
military. The economic slow-down in 1949 resulted in 
reduced inventories by both producers and users. The 
sudden tightening of raw material supplies made oper- 
ations difficult for the producer. 

However, container producers increased their output 
during the third quarter of 1950. In most cases, this was 
done at the expense of depleting raw material inventories. 

Supplies of raw materials for container producers and 


converters have become increasingly difficult to obtain 
despite efforts to increase production of basic materials 
such as aluminum, paper, and paperboard. The produc- 
tion of paper and paperboard during the third quarter of 
1950 rose about 24 percent above that of the third quar- 
ter of 1949. The production of plastic and resin mate- 
rials during the first eight months of 1950 rose over 50 
percent above that of the same period in 1949. 

Aluminum has been diverted to military usage as 
cited in NPA Order M-7 issued November 13, 1950. The 
packaging of candy in aluminum foil will be considerably 
curtailed. 

Once again, we enter an era wherein difficulty will be 
encountered in securing the type of packaging material 
to which we have become accustomed. This is the time 
to review our packaging operations and make the neces- 
sary adjustments. 


Packaging Conservation 


A‘ OUR INDUSTRIAL mobilization gathers momentum, 
we may expect less packaging materials allocated to 
civilian needs. Shifts to substitute materials, increased 
conservation measures to attain more efficient use of 
existing supplies, and the development of methods to 
effect maximum packaging utility from less material 
are imperative. Some type of container or packaging 
material will continue to be available though perhaps 
not what would be used under normal conditions. 

“Containers and Packaging,” (U.S. Department of 
Commerce). Volume 3, Number 4 (1950) suggests five 
ways to effect savings in packaging materials, as: 

(1) Do not overpackage. Examine the design of your 
fibre board shipping containers and re-design them to 
use less board. Retain the packaging adequacy but reduce 
or eliminate any excess factor of safety previously used. 

(2) Use the largest practical container. Increase the 
size of your pack if possible. The fibre box maker can 
manufacture boxes to carry a far greater tonnage out 
of the amount of board available to him if your contri- 
bution could be ‘doubling the pack.’ Your fibre board 
procurement problem will be reduced if everyone packs 
in fewer but larger containers designed to the practical 
irreducible minimum. 

(3) Get maximum re-use from your containers. Meth- 
ods are needed whereby through special ‘strip’ or ‘tape’ 
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seal, fibre board containers can be closed sufficiently 
well to carry, yet be opened without damaging the box 
so that it can be collapsed, returned, and re-used. 

(4) Proper salvage. The maker of fibre board can be 
helped greatly if the waste paper supply upon which he 
always partially depends is kept high. Kraft waste is 
needed badly. When the maximum possible re-use has 
been obtained from fibre containers, be sure to segregate 
these with other Kraft waste so that proper disposal may 
be made. 

(5) Do not order more packaging material than im- 
mediate minimum requirements. Do not require a delivery 
date far ahead of the time of intended use. To do so 
may adversely affect the entire supply of packaging 
materials. x 

The Confectionery Industry will jump this hurdle of 
packaging shortages as it did some years ago. See THE 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER, page 16, Vol. 24. 
No. 4 (1944) and page 73, Vol. 24, No. 5, (1944). We 
suggest an early revival of the ‘Clearing House,’ a co- 
operative project where a central warehouse received 
returned cartons which after sorting were available for 
reclaiming. We further suggest that individual companies 
initiate their own plans to conserve paper and fibre board 
similar to that successfully operated by the Curtiss Candy 
Company. 


THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 
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24. FRITZSCHE BROTHERS, INC. 
| We 76 Ninth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
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Young rrge thay day, eds chewy fi, g 
° And that: may be the reason why 
» He did that fancy job of chepping ,  *e 
@ Mat. Too bad. Dent we a hatchet . > 
Uae Nord Chev, $ Tay ti rat : 


Cherry flavor should taste like 
cherry. Norda Cherry Flavor does. 


Its tart-sweet cherry richness seems 
as real as fruit freshly picked. Its 
excellence comes from fine ingredi- 
ents, experience, skilled care. 


Your sales show you what a favorite 
cherry is. Improve your cherry- 


flavored gelatins, mixes, candies, 
and syrups with Norda genuine and 
superb imitation Cherry Flavor. 
You'll sell more, we believe. 

Make a test—that’s best—with gen- 
erous free samples of Norda Cherry. 
Send for them today. 


Norda Cherry ... 


Another “Favorite to Flavor It” 


Norda 


ESSENTIAL OIL AND 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
601 West 26th Street. New York 1, N. Y. 
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